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The picturesque Old West is typical of the adventurous pioneers of yes- 
, terday. Tomorrow’s pioneers are in your classes preparing themselves to 
meet the challenge of new frontiers that have been but partially explored. 


Your classes will be an interesting adventure with the McCormick-Mathers 
English Program which is designed to meet needs of modern technol- 
ogy demanding mastery of English for accurate and logical thinking. 


Grade School 
The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 
designed for young explorers in their early adventures in learning the 
correct use of the English language. 


Junior Hi ‘gh School 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are loyal 
partners on the trails to the complete mastery of fundamental grammar 
and correct English usage. 


High School 
The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield great rewards 
in the quest for poise and confidence in expression. Short review courses 
are provided in the PLAIN ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


\\ Write for price catalog describing other books 


The —M Cormick-_ Mathers ‘Eublishing (Company 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
Atlanta Los Angeles e New York Portlan 























SEE FOR YOURSELF 
how Greyhound reaches the beauty spots of ALL AMERICA 


Only Greyhound, of all transportation systems, can take you to and 
through every one of the 48 States, to nearly all the great cities 
of the U. S. A. and Canada, and to thousands of smaller cities, towns 
and communities. 

Following the most interesting of America’s great highways, Greyhound 
buses reveal the Nation’s beauty spots, its national playgrounds and 
historic areas—close-up, intimately. And ticket cost is lower than the 
expense of driving even a small private car! 

So that you can see for yourself, a fascinating full-color map, picturing 
more than a hundred of the Nation’s most beautiful places, has been 
prepared just for you. It’s free—simply mail the coupon. 





r 
Fill in and mail this coupon to: GREYHOUND HIGHWAY TOURS, 2600 BOARD OF TRADE 
| BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS... for your free copy of the 18 x 24 inch full-color 
| “Picture Map of America”. 
| 
| 
| 
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Bridge the gap between low salaries and postwar prices. 






Many teachers earned more than the above amounts last vacation 


Write: Frederick W. Ernst 
P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 














CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Washington 
All Western states. Best opportunities in Pacific Coast states and Alaska. Registration free. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT SINCE 1909 




















Kopel EAR 


Incorporaled 


Stationers « Engravers « Jewelers 


Leuisrille 2, Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


We have desirable territory open for a good salesman. Correspondence 
invited. Liberal Commission and Drawing Account for the right man. This 
is an opportunity to develop permanent and profitable connection. 
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Gives the Young Mind “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age level... 







" Man’s hand has been the servant of his brain in the accomplishments that distinguish 
him from the brutes. And it is man’s thumb that provides his hand with its unique 
dexterity. Just make believe you have no thumb and try to pick up something, 
or to write—or to find a fact in a book! 


Just as a man’s thumb distinguishes him from the rest of the animal kingdom, so the 
Fact-Index distinguishes Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia from other reference works. 


Thumb-tabbed, a section of this Fact-Index is at the back of each volume. It nét 
only indexes every fact in the Compton text under various logical headings, but it also 
has thousands of short thumbnail articles including sketches of important 
people, early pioneers, and towns and places throughout the world. 








Children’s minds shouldn’t be “all thumbs” with unanswered questions . . .. 
not when any fact can be found in 30 seconds in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia through its Fact-Index. 


Let them find things wink-fast with Compton’s. 


Write for information and earliest shipping date to 
6. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Just Adopted 


FOR USE IN TENNESSEE 


Johnson Publishing Company 


takes pleasure in announcing the 
following of their new titles 
which have been placed on the 
adopted list by the Tennessee 
Textbook Commission. 


—_ 


INTERMEDIATE READERS 
Books IV, V, and VI 


THE LANGUAGE WE USE 
SERIES 
Books I-IV 


—_ 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


Richmond 12, Va. 














@ Grades 
@ High Schools 


@ Colleges 





Illiana Teachers Service 


Champaign, Illinois 





Member: National Association 








MARCH of 1866 had two full moons; so did 
January of the same year, yet February 
had none. All of which adds up to a phe- 
nomenon that will not occur again for 
approximately 2,500,000 years. 

Rat a 


EASY GROWTH IN READING, Star Edition, 
now on press, retains the famous stimu- 
lating content and adds new material. 
awn 
MARCH birthday roster includes four 
presidents. Can you fill in their real names? 
“Old Hickory”’ ( ) was born 
on the 15th; ‘“The Father of Our Constitu- 
tion” ( ) on the 16th; “The 
Veto President” ( ) on the 
18th; and “Tippecanoe and ( Ds 
too” on the 29th. ~naw 


EXPERIENCED teachers claim division is the 
most difficult process in arithmetic. Scien- 
tific, expert, meaningful treatment in 
ARITHMETIC WE UsE facilitates both teach- 
ing and learning of division. 

PIL 
IGNOBLE beginning—‘“Hail Columbia,” 
song of patriotism, originally was written 
for a vaudeville act. 

PPL 
VALUABLE complement to the dictionary 
is a workbook to help pupils develop specific 
dictionary skills. Have you seen Usine 
Tue Dictionary, a workbook for use with 
Tue Winston Dictionary FoR ScHOOLS 
or with any dictionary? 

PPro 
LARGEST lake entirely within the U. S. is 
Lake Michigan. AAW 
RAPIDLY becoming as popular as LassIz 
Come Homz is the new dog story, Bonny’s 
Boy, by F. E. Rechnitzer. 

a ad 
LITERATE Iowa—99.2% of 2% million pop- 
ulation is the highest rate of all states. 








Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 Ife) fo}. hfe) 
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ALL READY TO GO 


We are prepared to make delivery NOW on the following items: 


Blackboard Teacher’s Desks 
Chalk Chairs 

Erasers Folding Chairs 
Window Shades Bulletin Boards 
Janitor’s Supplies Pencil Sharpeners 
Duplicating Machines and Supplies Library Books 
Maps and Globes 


Complete New Line of School Furniture Ready for Delivery July 1st, 1947. See 
our Display at K. E. A. 


Orders taken now will be invoiced at lower prices. Prevailing at time of shipment. 


Service To The School Children of Kentucky. 





SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


Frankfort, Ky. 
J. L. Lam, Secretary T. W. Vinson, Manager 











Reading for fun, while learning to develop fair play, good sports- 
manship, tolerance, co-operation and other 
desirable social qualities. 


THE SPORTS SERIES 


By BERNICE OSLER FRISSELL AND Mary LouIsE FRIEBELE 


Fun at the Playground Fun in Swimming 
© Grade 2 « » Grede3 © 

‘ is the story of Robby, a lively, friendly boy 
A lively, action-packed story of a large play- and his companionship with David, a crippled 
ground where children of all nationalities boy. David is an expert swimmer, despite his 
gather. In addition to the usual playground lameness, and Robby is afraid of water. The 
activities, the children play three simple, enter- boys help each other. The story has an excit- 
taining games. ing rescue and an hilarious water show. 


Each a continuous, interesting story, with touches of humor. Each written in vocabulary of grade 
lower than the grade in which the book is intended to be used. Ideal content for supplementary 
use in health and social study, as well as for remedial purposes, because of simplicity. 








Represented in Kentucky by 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Mrs. J. B. HoLtoway, Todds Road 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 Mr. FRENCH Maccarb, Fontaine Road 
Lexington 
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Appreciation 


Since the ancient days when mankind 
first began to comprehend the meaning 
of social relationships and to catch its 
first glimpse of organized society, the at- 
tribute of appreciation has been recog- 
nized as a binding force wherever men, 
or communities or nations were con- 
cerned. In the abstract lexicographers 
have defined it as “sensitive awareness 
or perception of worth or value.” Syn- 
onymous with it is also their concept of 
it as “an expression of approval, gratifi- 
cation or of aesthetic satisfaction.” 


This definition seems to give a broader 
meaning to the term than is generally 
found in common use. For example, we 
have often found ourselves in approval 
of an act by some individual, but have 
withheld expression of such approval. 

Without expression the silent appre- 
ciation loses much of its value and ef- 
fectiveness. Unfortunately the most 
numerous offenders in this category are 
people who work in groups or who have 
similar tasks. 

A splendid and specific example of 
this dereliction of duty is to be found 
in our own group—the educators. Teach- 
ers in the same school system will often 
criticise the teacher who had a given class 
of pupils the year before. She or he is 
accused of being responsible for the 
backwardness or failure of the hopeless 
youngster who cannot make 90’s or 
100’s, or A’s or B’s, or whatever symbol 
for proficiency may be in vogue in that 
particular school. The criticism may 
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take any two or three of a dozen different 
dabs, jabs or stabs. She doesn’t wear her 
hair right, she looks too stern, her spec- 
tacles have the wrong kind of frames, her 
clothes — “‘where does she get such 
things?” she is always trying to play up 
to the principal or she is a fawning syco- 
phant in the presence of the superintend- 
ent. 


So many of us are free with such com- 
ments. Most of them are, no doubt, idle 
and thoughtless, but they hurt just the 
same. How much better it would be if 
we would make some kindly remark. 
There is always something to commend, 
always room for some praise. Just a 
word often makes the difference between 
a happy and unhappy day for a teacher, 
and, by the same token, for her class. 
Not all teachers look alike, dress alike, 
or act alike. Not all of them have equal 
education or winsome personalities. They 
do not all have the same subjects to teach, 
but all of them do have the same objects 
—the building of well-balanced person- 
alities and the fashioning of good citi- 
zens. What we do to them or say to them 
may have nothing to do with their sub- 
jects, but much to do with their objects. 
Many teachers have heavy burdens that 
give them heavy hearts. A smile of ap- 
proval, a word of commendation, lightens 
their burdens and floods their spirits with 
the liquid gold of sunshine. 


Across the years we have seen many a 
promising young administrator utterly 
fail at his task and consign himself to 
hopeless mediocrity by his failure to 
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recognize “the best moments” in the life 
and service of those whom routine had 
placed under his supervision and who 
had every reason to expect from him en- 
couragement and guidance. He was 
more interested in “masters of the mind” 
than in “shepherds of the spirit.” He 
could not see the difference between 
making teachers “peddlers of petty ac- 
curacies” and the creation in them of the 
spirit of “priests and prophets of abun- 
dant living.” He wanted to furnish the 
minds of teachers and children when he 
should have been laboring to free their 
minds. 

The minds of teachers are made free 
when they are given wings of encourage- 
ment to bear them up in the fresh clear 
air of reasoned and purposeful criticism 
where goals are clearly defined. 

Many a confused and despairing teach- 
er has been saved for greatness by the 
wise and patient compliment of some fel- 
low teacher, principal or superintendent 
who had the discernment to see heights 
of character and ability above the foot- 
hills of human foibles and follies. 

To simplify the thesis, the whole world 
of human relationships would be trans- 
formed if by some magic wand the ugly 
spirit of unkind words could be banished 
from the earth and there could be sub- 
stituted for it a vocabulary of apprecia- 
tion whose aggressive use would reveal 
new horizons for all mankind. This is 
a challenge to those whose business it is 
to equip posterity to live comfortably in 
its current world. 








Litddsddddsddsssddssdddsddddidddddddddisdddssdhdddddddddddsddtdbddd 


OUR COVER PICTURE 
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The Harbinger 
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IF and AND 


If you can thrill 

At silver stars 

High in the sky 

Of midnight blue 
And feel the surge 
Of soul that comes 
When dawn comes up 
Across the world 
And stars fade out 
Before the light 

Of new-born day, 
You now have come 
To understand 

That some great force 
Beyond the pale 

Of mortal men 
Keeps earth and sun 
And sky and star 

In quiet bounds 

And calm control. 
And if you see 

A majesty 

In roaring storm 

And rolling sea 

And lightning flash, 
You see the hand 
That is the law 

That keeps the spheres 
Within their paths 
And makes the bond 
For their return 
From endless rounds 
Through endless years. 


W.P.K. 
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oo with other agencies makes 
good schools better. And teachers 
enjoy working with leaders outside the 
school. The school benefits—the agen- 
cies benefit—the whole community bene- 
fits. 

The school is legally responsible for 
educating our citizens. Other agencies 
also are responsible for important edu- 
cational activities. And many agencies 
with no definite educational programs 
have purposes in common with the broad 
purposes of the school. 

When a school works with other agen- 
cies, students gain interest in their 
studies. They develop social understand- 
ing; they find a reason for knowing how 
to read and spell and write and use num- 
bers. They have opportunity to solve 
real problems applying the information 
they have learned. The students want 
to learn more, and do learn more easily. 

The school must assume leadership in 
working with other agencies. It must 
learn what they are doing, must use their 
services to broaden its own program, 
must help them make their best possible 
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hi ao Soa pa 
WITH OTHER AGENUS 
IN THER COMMUNITIES 


Maurice F. Seay 


Director, Bureau of School Service and 
Dean of the University, University of Kentucky 





Here are guides to cooperative community action 
based on experiences of many schools in many states. 
You may want to use them to check your own prac- 
tices. Earlier articles by Dr. Seay told “How Schools 
Study Their Communities” and “How Schools Use 
Materials About Their Communities.” 





contribution to the community. The 
school needs them; they need the school. 


Know Them 


Every community has agencies to 
which the people entrust some of their 
interests. Churches, libraries, courts, 
fire departments, youth organizations, 
hospitals, conservation and farm-loan 
groups, service clubs, welfare agencies— 


‘these and many others serve the people 


and add to the quality of living. 

How many agencies are working for 
the improvement of the community? 
Who sponsors them? What are their pur- 
poses? What are their activities? What 
are their limitations? Where are their 
local headquarters? How are they or- 
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ganized? Who are their representatives? 

The community school knows the an- 
swers to these questions. It may have 
carried on a survey for the particular 
purpose of getting the answers. It may 
have learned them through its discovery 
that the agencies, like other community 
resources, are valuable materials of in- 
struction. It may know the answers be- 
cause of years of working with the agen- 
cies. 

There are very few published materi- 
als about community agencies. The usual 
social studies texts call attention to some 
of the most widely known agencies. But 
no general description of government, 
for example, can give students a com- 
plete picture of their local government— 


who is in charge of it, whether it is good 


or bad, and why. Individual agencies 
have described themselves and _ their 
work, but these descriptions are often 
quite technical and in many cases do not 
include all phases of the agency’s pro- 
gram. There are also a few directories 
of agencies, but it would be impossible 
to include every agency in every com- 
munity. Besides, lists quickly become 
out-of-date. A list for even one com- 
munity would have to be revised often. 
New agencies come in as the need arises 
—old ones disappear or merge with 
others. The community school does not 
depend upon textbooks or directories. 
Through its work with other agencies, it 
keeps informed about them, and, through 
its many educational activities for all age 
levels, it keeps the community informed. 

Teachers are realizing the need for in- 
structional materials that deal with com- 
munity agencies. At the University of 
Kentucky, the Sloan Experiment is pre- 
paring a series of books about the agen- 
cies that can help students solve prob- 
lems of food, shelter, and clothing. The 
six stories describe a rural community, 





the people who live there, the agencies 
usually found in such a place, and the 
relationships between the agencies. The 
books, in mimeographed form, are now 
being tried out in several experimental 
schools, and will be published soon. In- 
dividual teachers and their students also 
are preparing materials about the agen- 
cies in their own communities as part of 
their community study. 

Good schools become better when they 
know the other agencies in their com- 
munities. 


Use Them 

The school that knows about the other 
agencies in its community knows how to 
make use of their services. 

Often the school needs the help of 
specific agencies on certain problems. If 
soil erosion is the problem, the school 
may call on representatives of the For- 
estry Division, Agriculture Extension, 
Vocational Agriculture, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. Juvenile delinquency may 
be the most urgent problem; the school 
can receive help from _ recreational 
groups, local government, character- 
building agencies. Other agencies help 
with other problems. 

The community school leads in co- 
ordinating educational activities of all 
the agencies, and helps them avoid un- 
wise duplication of services. It curbs 
over-zealous organizations that might 
otherwise run away with the school. At 
the same time, it is careful not to take 
over functions that belong to some other 
agency. It does not meddle. The basis 
of cooperation between the community 
school and other agencies is mutual un- 
derstanding. 

Coordination of the activities of agen- 
cies frequently is carried out through a 
league or council. The council may start 
in this way. The younger children in a 
school discuss changes they would like to 
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make in their homes. 
new steps, clean wallpaper—.” The list 


“Running water, 


grows. Older students hold discussions 
too. Parents grow interested. An or- 
ganization is formed to do something 
about housing in the community. It con- 
sists of representatives from church 
groups, civic and welfare agencies, the 
P.T.A., and the school faculty. This 
council secures the services of two con- 
sultants in homemaking, who help the 
people form planning groups and action 
groups. Boys and girls organize into 
committees to go from house to house 
and help with the actual work. They 
clean back yards and vacant lots, repair 
steps and windows, paper, paint. 


Or the council may already exist. One 
such council consists of representatives 
from more than forty community or- 
ganizations, including church groups, 
lodges, veterans groups, and welfare 
agencies. Since its formation, the coun- 
cil has benefited the school in many 
ways; it has been particularly helpful in 
bringing inter-racial understanding — a 
problem in this community. Leaders in 


the school have participated actively in 
the work of the council. 


Good schools become better when they 
use the other agencies in their com- 
munities. 


Help Them 


The community school not only gets 
help from other agencies—it helps them. 


The school responds to the requests of 
agencies. For example, the newspaper 
wants a column of school news; the 
school seizes this learning opportunity 
for students, who begin to supply articles 
regularly. The public library wants to 
expand its circulation to surrounding 
neighborhoods; the school arranges its 
bus schedule so that students can stop 
at the library on their way home, to get 
books for themselves and their parents. 
A farmer’s cooperative needs a central 
location for the feed mill it is planning 
to build; the school provides a site on its 
grounds and the services of its vocational 
education staff. Various groups ask for 
rooms for meetings, study, or recreation. 
The school building is kept open all day 
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and in the evenings, all year, so that 
responsible groups can use it. 

Often the school discovers the need 
for a new agency in the community. It 
may help organize a soil conservation 
district. It may take the lead in obtain- 
ing rural electrification. It may stimu- 
late interest in the formation of a civic 
club. Some community schools become 
centers for adult extension classes con- 
ducted by colleges or universities. Many 
schools house traveling libraries from 
state library departments. 

Or the school may start some service 
which the community needs, and con- 
tinue it until an appropriate agency or 
person can successfully take it over. A 
shop for repair of farm machinery, a 
cannery, a food exchange, a hatchery, a 
health clinic, a livestock improvement 
project, a scout organization, a moving 
picture theatre, a community club house, 
are examples of services the school could 
bring to the community. But while fill- 
ing the immediate need, the school should 
be looking for and developing leader- 
ship which might carry on such services. 
It must always guard against assuming 
the proper functions of other agencies 
or going into business with students as 
unpaid labor. 

The teacher, with his accepted posi- 
tion of leadership in the community, 
helps other agencies by participating in 
their programs. He should decide which 
agencies he can help most and should be 
sure that he is making a real contribu- 
tion. He can easily “spread himself too 
thin.” 

The teacher should find ways in which 
students, too, can take part. This is how 
leadership develops — the widespread 
leadership that is essential to community 
growth. Working with agencies to im- 
prove their community gives students a 
sense of responsibility for the communi- 





ty, a real motive for becoming educated 
people. 

Good schools become better when 
they help other agencies in their com- 
munities. 


Why Not— 

1. Find out what other agencies are do- 

ing in your community? 

. Keep your community informed 

about its agencies? 

3. Prepare instructional materials that 
describe the programs of community 
agencies? 

4. Secure help from specific agencies 
in your teaching? 

5. Help to coordinate educational ac- 
tivities of all agencies? 

6. Help avoid unwise duplication of 

services of agencies? 

Respond to the requests of agencies? 

Discover the need for new agencies? 

. Bring in new agencies that are 

needed ? 

10. Start some service which your com- 

munity needs? 

11. Develop leadership to carry on new 

services? 

12. Make the school building a center 

for activities of agencies? . 

13. Participate in the programs of other 

agencies? 

Find ways for your students to par- 

ticipate in the programs of other 

agencies? 

Help other agencies make their best 

possible contribution to the com- 

munity? 


i) 


all Bn 


14. 


15. 


School and Community 
Brief list of references helpful in improving 
school-community relationships 
1. COLCORD, JOANNA C., Your Commu- 
nity: Its Provision for Health, Education 
Safety, and Welfare. New York: Russell 
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Sage Foundation, 1941. Pp. 249. $ .85. 
(How to make non-technical studies of a 
community.) 


. EVERETT, SAMUEL (ed.) The Commu- 


nity School. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1938. Pp. xii, 487. $2.25. (Pro- 
grams and principles of nine functioning 
community schools in both rural and ur- 
ban regions.) 


. GEORGIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 


EDUCATION, Atlanta. “The Commu- 
nity as a Source of Materials of Instruc- 
tion.” 1938. Pp. 80. $ .20. (How to 
investigate and use community resources 
in the school program.) 

. HANNA, PAUL R. and Research Staff, 
Youth Serves the Community. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1936. Pp. xiv, 303. 
$2.00. (Description of several hundred 
varied community service projects.) 
ASSOCIA- 
TION, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Twenty-fourth Yearbook: 
Community Living and the Elementary 
School. Washington: The Association, 
1945. Pp. 351. $2.00. (Descriptions 
of actual practice in both rural and urban 


situations. ) 

ASSOCIA- 
TION, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, “How to Know and How to 
Use Your Community.” Washington: 
The Department, 1942. Pp. 80. $ .75. 
(Nine articles on how to study commu- 
nity life, and the use of community re- 
sources in curriculum planning.) 
ASSOCIA- 
TION, Department of Rural Education, 
Yearbook: Community Resources in 
Rural Schools. Washington: The Depart- 
ment, 1939. Pp. 109. $ .50. (Philoso- 
phy and techniques of community study 
and service through the school program.) 


. NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN 


VOTERS, “Know Your Town.” Wash- 
ington: 1939, 1941. Pp. 24 $ .10. 
(Selected questions for use in studying 
a town’s history, population, industry, 
public welfare, government, etc.) 


. NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DE. 


PARTMENT, Elementary School Studies 
Pamphlet III: “Exploring the Environ- 
ment.” Albany: University of the State 
of New York Press, 1943. Pp. 174. 
$ .10. (Practical suggestions for making 
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effective school use of community re- 
sources. ) 

OGDEN, JEAN AND JESS, Small Com- 
munities in Action. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. $3.00. (Describes 
methods by which democratic living can 
be realized through the actual cooperative 
handling of urgent local problems.) 
OLSEN, EDWARD G., AND OTHERS, 
School and Community. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1945. Pp. x, 422. $3.75. 
(A guide to community study and partici- 
pation through schools and colleges.) 
POTTER, GLADYS, compiler. “Explor- 
ing Your Community.” Bulletin of the 
Association for Childhood Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. Pp. 31. $ .35. 
(Ways in which school curriculums can 
contribute to child’s understanding of 
community life.) 

SANTA BARBARA COUNTY Teacher’s 
Guide for Use of Community Resources. 
Santa Barbara, California: The Schauer 
Printing Studio, Inc., 1941. Pp. iv, 173. 
$2.60. (How to build units of study cen- 
tering around local community processes 
and _ resources. ) 

TIDWELL, R. E., “Planning Improve- 
ment in Rural Living Through the 
Schools.” Studies in Education No. 4. 
University, Alabama: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, College of Education, 
University of Alabama, 1943. Pp. 103, 
$ .50. (Report on exploratory study of 
possibilities of public schools as agencies 
among rural people.) 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION, “Conservation Excursions.” Bul- 
letin 1939, No. 13. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1940. Pp. v, 106. 
$ .15. (Detailed suggestions for school 
excursions concerned with problems of 
conservation. ) 
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The Continuing Crisis in 
Education: 1946-47: 


N THE YEARS just prior to 1940 most 
people thought that public elemen- 
tary schools in the United States were 
well off. The public did not know or 
did not care that five million children 
were not attending school; that one in 
every nine teaching positions each year 
required the employment of a new 
teacher; that over 50,000 inexperienced 
teachers entered the profession annually; 
that nearly 4000 persons with substand- 
ard training each year were given cer- 
tificates to teach; and that the average 
salary (classroom teachers, principals, 
and supervisors) in 1939-1940 had 
reached only to $1441. Not until the 
“dry rot” of this neglect had precipitated 
a shortage of competent teachers was the 
voice of the general public raised in pro- 
test. 

For years, against these debilitating 
conditions the organized profession, par- 
ent-teacher groups, and other forward- 
looking citizens had waged ceaseless war- 
fare. Progress had been made. In many 
communities teacher employment had at- 
tained a desirable type of stability thru 
high certification standards, reasonable 
salaries, effective tenure, and satisfac- 
tory retirement potection. But in 1940 
these high levels had not generally been 
reached in rural areas. In the cities 
conditions were not consistently good. 


Running Hard to Stay Where 
We Were 


In spite of the instability of teacher 
employment, the periodic oversupply 
of persons with certificates, and the gen- 
eral practice of keeping teachers on the 


Frank W. HuBBArRD 


Director, Research Division, 
National Education Association 


ragged edge of economic respectability, 
many lay citizens and some educators 
had come to accept these conditions. 
Somehow by running as hard as we could 
we seemed to stay about where we were 
or gained slightly. The average annual 
gain of about $40 in the average salary 
of all teachers provoked little comment 
and no serious concern. 


Then came the “defense” period just 
prior to the war. New industries sprang 
up; government service offered new op- 
portunities for employment. Salaries 
outside of teaching began to rise. At 
first these conditions did not seriously 
affect teaching. A few teachers worked 
in industry in the summer months. It was 
an exciting and often a perplexing ex- 
perience to make twice as much per 
month as one made in teaching—but 
these teachers usually returned to their 
classrooms. After all, as some of the 
poorest paid said, “Teaching is my pro- 
fession.” 


Too Little, Too Late 

By the school year 1940-41 general in- 
dustrial and war conditions had more 
marked effect upon schools. Large units 
of population overwhelmed schools in 
defense areas and reduced classes in some 
other areas. New defense communi- 
ties came into existence, often offering 
better salaries in teaching, and always 
better salaries in industry to the teachers 
of the surrounding rural regions. The 
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cost of living started its upward climb, 
adding a push to the already exciting 
pull of high salaries in nonteaching 
work. A nationwide scramble was set in 
motion. It was in a sense a chain re- 
action: (1) many competent teachers 
left the profession; (2) low-paid teachers 
sought the better paying vacated positions 
in schools; and (3) schoolboards and 
administrators desperately worked to fill 
in the steadily enlarging gap between 
teacher supply and demand. 


By the school year 1942-43 this rest- 
lessness in teacher employment had be- 
come numerically twice as large as in 
any prewar year. Now two teachers in 
nine were on the march—either out of 
the profession or toward the better pay- 
ing teaching positions. Now 37,000 
emergency teachers were employed— 
nine times as many as in 1940-41. 


Teachers’ salary trends reflected the 
efforts being made to stop the trek away 
from teaching. Where in the prewar 
years the national average had been ad- 
vancing about $40 annually, between 
1941-42 and 1942-43 the national aver- 
age jumped $92. The next school year 
it jumped again by $129. But clearly 
it was “too little, too late,” for the 
schools continued to lose teachers. 


We Reach the Bottom 


In the school years 1943-44 and 1944- 
45 conditions became worse. The num- 
ber of emergency teachers rose first to 
95,000, and then to 78,000. Teacher 
college enrolments—a major source of 
prewar supply—declined by more than 
50 percent. The number of newly pre- 
pared teachers dropped from a prewar 
total of more than 50,000 to a mere 
handful. Many schools were closed and 
classes abandoned, reducing the num- 
ber of teaching positions from 921,000 
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in 1940-41 to 868,000 in 1944-45. This 
loss of 53,000 teaching positions, added 
to the estimated number of 10,000 vacan- 
cies, made a gap of more than 60,000 
positions not even possible to fill with 
emergency teachers. 

By 1944-45 more than a third (350,- 
000) of the competent teachers employed 
in 1940-41 had left teaching. Thousands 
of these (possibly 75,000-80,000) were 
serving in the armed forces. Some had 
been removed by old-age retirement and 
death. A major part, however, had left 
for the higher paying positions in busi- 
ness, industry, and government service. 
Many of these were permanently lost to 
the profession. 

In 1945-46, according to estimates of 
the U. S. Office of Education, there were 
109,000 emergency teachers. Present 
estimates of the NEA Research Division 
show that the 1945-46 total may have 
reached 113,000. The total number of 
teaching positions in 1945-46 was ap- 
proximately 860,000—at least 60,000 
below the total in 1940-41. This loss in 
positions, combined with an estimate of 
13,000 vacancies, makes a total of nearly 
75,000 unfilled positions. 

In 1945-46 it is estimated that ap- 
proximately half of the teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools were re- 
ceiving less than $2000. Nearly 16 per- 
cent, or 136,000, were paid less than 
$1200 for the year; 2.4 percent, or about 
21,000, received less than $600. 


Slight Upward Turn 


It is possible that the school year 
1946-47 may be the turning point. 
There is a suggestion that the total num- 
ber of teachers employed will approxi- 
mate the total employed in 1944-45—the 
year 1945-46 being the low point. 

The number of emergency certificates 
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in 1946-47 will probably be about 109,- 
000—about the same total as the U. S. 
Office of Education estimated early in 
1945-46. 

The number of vacancies estimated for 
1946-47 is slightly higher than the esti- 
mates for 1945-46. However, the esti- 
mated vacancies usually appear some- 
what higher early in the year and late in 
the year than they are in the middle of 
the school year. At any rate, the vacancy 
situation in 1946-47 now appears to be 
“about the same” as in 1945-46. 

The columns showing the number of 
children adversely affected by the teacher 
shortage is clearly an understatement. 
Most of the states reporting on this item 
tried to estimate the number deprived 
of schooling opportunities because of 
closed classes or inadequate substitute 
teachers instead of using the requested 
basis “closed schools.” A majority of 
the states merely reported “zero” under 
the assumption that by transferring 
pupils from closed schools or by provid- 
ing emergency teachers there would be 
no children deprived of a major part of 
the year’s schooling. 

Altho inadequately appraised, this 
matter of the effect of present conditions 
upon the educational opportunities of 
children is one of the major losses. Tak- 
ing into account the unfilled positions 
and the number of emergency teachers, 
the quality losses in instruction must 
have seriously affected at least two mil- 
lion pupils. This estimated total does 
not take into account the quality losses 
resulting from over-crowded classes and 
lower teacher morale brought about by 
low salaries and the turnover in teach- 
ing staffs. 

The outlook for an increased supply 
of newly trained teachers is still not 





clear. It appears from the scattered re- 
ports that altho liberal arts colleges are 
overwhelmed with students, the teachers 
colleges are just aproaching prewar en- 
rolments. Many of these new students 
in teachers colleges are only an overflow 
from the liberal arts colleges and are not 
persons actively interested in entering 
teaching. 

Schools of education in universities 
are reporting larger enrolments than in 
the prewar years. Many of these ad- 
vanced students, however, are teachers 
on leave of absence who are seeking spe- 
cial training or graduate degrees. Their 
re-entrance into teaching in 1947-48 will 
take up some of the quality shortage, 
particularly in the large cities. It is not 
believed that the total number of these 
advanced students re-entering teaching 
will greatly improve the teacher shortage 
which continues to be numerically large 
in rural areas and small towns. 

The brightest spots in the total picture 
are to be found in the efforts to improve 
salary schedules. Much progress has 
been made in cities in recent months, and 
state legislative programs promise 
changes early in 1947. Most of these 
steps forward have been taken in the 
large cities where a distinct movement 
is afoot to adopt salary schedules with 
$2000 to $2400 minimums and $4000 
to $4500 maximums. In metropolitan 
areas some of the new schedules may 
reach maximums between $5000 and 
$6000. A few county units have begun 
to compete seriously with cities in the 
$2000-$4000 range. 


What Needs to be Done 


Never before in the history of public 
education has there been such wide- 


spread knowledge of the crisis in public 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Planning For 1948 


N ACCORDANCE with the action of the 
K.E.A. Board of Directors last De- 
cember, President Adron Doran has ap- 
pointed committees to conduct studies in 
various areas of public education in 
preparation for our 1948 Legislative 
Program. These committees which have 
already had several meetings, consist of 
members of the K.E.A. Planning Board 
and others representing all levels of edu- 
cation. President Adron Doran and Supt. 
John Fred Williams are ex-officio mem- 
bers of each committee. 

Technical assistance has been secured 
from outside sources, whenever and 
wherever available. Every effort is be- 
ing made to develop a program which 
will meet the needs of the present emer- 
gency and will lay a firm foundation for 
the future. Suggestions and constructive 
criticism are welcome. 

Committee reports will be made to the 
K.E.A. Planning Board the latter part of 
March. These reports will then be co- 
ordinated and harmonized and will be 
transmitted to the K.E.A. Board of Di- 
rectors which in turn will give further 
study to the various proposals and will 
prepare a final report for the considera- 
tion of the Delegate Assembly of the 
Kentucky Education Association at its 
annual meetings on April 17 and 18, 
during the convention. As _ finally 
adopted by the K.E.A. Delegate As- 
sembly, the program will be official and 
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will constitute the K.E.A. legislative re- 
quest in 1948. 

The areas of public education being 
given intensive study, the problems in- 
volved and the personnel of the various 
committees follow: 

1. Committee on Public School Fi- 

nance 

Problems 

a. Legislation to make possible a 
minimum salary of $2400 for 
beginning teachers with a cer- 
tificate based on college gradua- 
tion, salary to be upgraded and 
downgraded according to train- 
ing and experience. 

b. Legislation to strengthen assess- 
ment of property and the ad- 
ministration and collection of 
taxes. 

c. Possible new sources of state 
revenue. 

d. Needed changes ii equalization 
law. 

e. Needed appropriations for State 
Board and Departments of Edu- 
cation. 

f. Needed appropriations for state 
institutions of higher learning. 

g. Fiscal independency for Louis- 
ville schools. 

h. Entire question of building sal- 
ary schedules. 

Committee members include C. H. 
Farley, Chairman, Supt. Pike County 
schools; Supt. Ted Sanford, Henderson 
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City Schools; Earl Garrison, Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort; Mary Lee 
Travelstead, Classroom teacher, Frank- 
lin; Supt. Matt Sparkman, Paintsville 
City Schools; Principal T. O. Thompson, 
Memorial High School, Hardyville and 
Wesley Haverstock, Classroom teacher, 


Louisville. . 
2. Committee on Teacher Welfare 
Problems 


a. A state program of sick leave 
for teachers. 

b. Teacher retirement system for 
needed changes. 

c. Teacher tenure act for needed 
changes. 

d. Certification requirements, with 
special reference to elementary 
school certificates. 

e. Entire question of teaching load, 
including required activities out- 
side school hours. 

Committee members include W. C. 
Jetton, Chairman, Principal Tilghman 
High School, Paducah; Mrs. James Shee- 
han, Danville; N. O. Kimbler, Secretary 
Retirement Board, Frankfort; Mary Ma- 
guire, Classroom teacher, Lexington; 
Mary Angela Sweeney, Classroom teach- 
er, Louisville; Talkton K. Stone, Supt. 
Carrollton City Schools and Mrs. Marie 
Turner, Supt. Breathitt County Schools, 
Jackson. 

3. Committee on School Attendance 

Problems 

a. A minimum school term of 9 
months with provision for teach- 
ers to attend professional meet- 
ings. 

b. Expansion of compulsory school 
attendance ages to conform to 
census ages. 

c. Age of entry of a child to school. 

Committee members include W. G. 
Nash, Chairman, Murray College, Mur- 
ray; Romie Judd, Georgetown College; 


Jess Carty, Department of Education, 
Frankfort; Fred Hess, Department of 
Census, Louisville; Eugene Whalin, 
Supt. Raceland city schools; W. G. Conk- 
wright, Supt. Clark County Schools and 
Lillian Wallingford, Classroom teacher, 
Maysville. 

4. Committee on Miscellaneous Items 

Problems 

a. State aid for transportation. 

b. Cost and method of distribution 
of free textbooks. 

c. The 1946 K.E.A. proposal on 
textbook adoptions, — re-draft 
using basic principles with such 
changes as are desirable. 

d. Possibility of legislation mak- 





Test Yourself 
(Turn to page 22 for answers) 
QUESTIONS 

1. How do the salaries of Kentucky teachers 
compare with the national average? 

2. How much would it take to bring the 
salaries of Kentucky teachers up to the 
national average? 

3. Where can funds be obtained to bring 
the salaries of Kentucky teachers up to 
the national average? 

4. What would be Kentucky’s share in fed- 
eral aid for education proposed in pend- 
ing legislation? 

5. What is the average salary of all school 
superintendents in Kentucky? 

6. How does the average number of days of 
school attended by Kentucky’s pupils 
compare with the national average? 

7. How does the value of public school prop- 
erty in Kentucky compare to the national 
average? 

8. What per cent of the total public school 
enrollment is enrolled in the high school 
grades? 

9. What per cent of the total enrollment in 
public schools graduated from high 
school in 1943-1944? 

10. What does UNESCO mean? 

11. When and what is Kentucky Poetry Day? 

12. What are the dates of the K. E. A. Con- 


vention? 
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ing fiscal year and school year 
concurrent throughout state, — 
that is to begin July 1 and end 
June 30. 

e. Guarantee of tenure to members 
of boards of institutions of high- 
er learning. 


f. Program for all-out support of 
state constitution. 


Committee members include James A. 
Caywood, Chairman, Supt. Kenton Coun- 
ty schools; Maurice Seay, Dean, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington; Gordie 
Young, Department of Education, Frank- 
fort; Roy True, Supt. Franklin County 
Schools, Frankfort; Catherine Dunne, 
Classroom teacher, Lexington; William 
Chilton, Supt. Bardstown City Schools, 
Bardstown and Roy McDonald, Supt. 
Trigg County Schools, Cadiz. 


Kentucky’s Constitution 


o you know that members of the 
General Assembly and all officers 
and all members of the bar before they 
enter upon their respective duties must 
take an oath prescribed in our state con- 
stitution? Do you know what is in that 
oath? Do you know that there are many 
other provisions of our constitution which 
are just as obsolete, although perhaps not 
quite as ludicrous? 


Section 228 of the Kentucky Constitu- 
tion reads as follows: “Oath of officers 
and attorneys. Members of the General 
Assembly and all officers, before they 
enter upon the execution of the duties of 
their respective offices, and all members 
of the bar, before they enter upon the 
practice of their profession, shall take 
the following oath or affirmation: I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case 
may be) that I will support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Consti- 
tution of this Commonwealth, and be 
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faithful and true to the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky so long as I continue a citi- 
zen thereof, and that I will faithfully exe- 
cute, to the best of my ability, the office 
i iitnincnncnics according to law; and I do 
further solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
since the adoption of the present Consti- 
tution, I, being a citizen of this State, 
have not fought a duel with deadly 
weapons within this State nor out of it, 
nor have I sent or accepted a challenge 
to fight a duel with deadly weapons, nor 
have I acted as second in carrying a chal- 
lenge, nor aided or assisted any person 
thus offending, so help me God.” 

Do you know that our present state 
constitution places many, many unusual 
restrictions on our State General As- 
sembly, even such as designating the 
name and number of employes? Do you 
know that the Constitution provides for 
only one doorkeeper for the House of 
Representatives and one doorkeeper for 
the Senate since they were sufficient for 
the quarters occupied in the old state 
capitol? 

Do you know that there are many other 
provisions in our state constitution which 
were satisfactory in 1890 but which are 
inadequate today? 

Section 249 of the state constitution 
reads as follows: “Employees of Gen- 
eral Assembly; number and compensa- 
tion. The House of Representatives of 
the General Assembly shall not elect, ap- 
point, employ or pay for, exceeding one 
Chief Clerk, one Assistant Clerk, one En- 
rolling Clerk, one Sergeant at Arms, one 
Doorkeeper, one Janitor, two Cloakroom 
Keepers and four Pages; and the Senate 
shall not elect, appoint, employ or pay 
for, exceeding one Chief Clerk, one As- 
sistant Clerk, one Enrolling Clerk, one 
Sergeant at Arms, one Doorkeeper, one 
Janitor, one Cloakroom Keeper and three 
Pages; and the General Assembly shall 
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provide, by general law, for fixing the 
per diem or salary of all of said em- 
ployees.” 

Do you know that, perhaps the great- 
est defect of our present state constitu- 
tion is that it incorporates in the organic 
law, matter that should have been left 
to the Legislature? Do you know that 
our state constitution is replete with de- 
tails such as those cited above which have 
no place in the organic law of the state? 
Do you realize that many of these details 
which are written into our constitution 
hamper the progress and development of 
our state? The citizens of Kentucky will 
be given an opportunity on November 4 
of this year to determine whether or not 
we shall have a new state constitution. 
What are you willing to do about it? 





Facts For Writers on Rural 
Schools* 


The great part rural education plays in 
American life is suggested by these facts: 

43% of our people live in rural areas 
(57,245,573). 

Of those in rural areas 30,216,188 
live on farms; 26,029,385 live in towns 
under 2,500 population. 

More than half (15,041,289) of the 
children of school age (5-17) live in 
rural areas (Total: 29,745,246). 

Of the children enrolled in school 
46.4% are in rural schools. 

More than half (437,031) of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers 
work in rural schools (Total: 856,661). 

86% of the nation’s school buildings 
are in rural school systems. 


*Released by the Divisions of Rural Service and 
Field Service, NEA, Oct. 4, 1946. 





ANSWERS TO “TEST YOURSELF” ON PAGE 20 


1. In 1943-44, latest year for which data are 
available, the average salary for all teach- 
ers in Continental U. S. was $1728 and 
in Kentucky $1158, according to the U. 
S. Office of Education. Kentucky was 
tied with Maine and South Dakota for 
39th position among the 48 states. In 
1944-45, the average salary of all Ken- 
tucky teachers was $1202. 

2. Approximately $10,000,000 more than 
is now being expended in Kentucky for 
teachers salaries. : 

3. Funds for this purpose must be secured 
from local, state or federal taxes. 

4. Approximately $8,000,000 the first year, 
$10,600,000 the second year and $13,- 
350,000 the third year of the three year 
period provided in the act. 

5. $2783 per year in 1944-45. This repre- 
sents an increase of approximately 18% 
over salaries paid in 1933-34. 

6. In 1943-44, according to the U. S. Office 
of Education, the pupils enrolled in the 
Kentucky public schools attended an 
average of 126.3 days whereas the na- 
tional average was 147.9 days. Only 
Mississippi ranked lower than Kentucky. 

7. The value of school property per child 
enrolled was $167 in Kentucky and $341 
in Continental United States in 1943-44 
according to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Kentucky ranked 41st in this re- 
spect. 

8. 15% in Kentucky and 24% in Conti- 
nental United States. 

9. 2.4% of the total enrollment in the pub- 
lic schools of Kentucky was in the high 
school graduating class in 1943-44, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Office of Education. 
The national average for that year was 
4%. 

10. The United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. 

11. Kentucky Poetry Day is celebrated on 
April 7 of each year. It is a day set 
aside by the Kentucky Legislature to 
honor Kentucky poets and to stimulate 
and encourage interest in Kentucky 
poetry. 

12. The 1947 Convention of the K. E. A. will 
be held in Louisville on April 16, 17 and 
18. 
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We “Sold Them” On the Idea of a 
Community-Centered School 


““T +§ET’S WAKE up our community to the 

fact that our school is the center 
of the community and that we want the 
parents actively interested in our school 
affairs,” said our principal in one of the 
many faculty meetings preceding Ameri- 
can Education Week. “That’s a big 
order,” we answered, “but we’ll do our 
best.” : 

We had far less cause to complain 
about lack of interest by parents in our 
school than did many schools, but we 
wanted all the parents cooperating in- 
stead of about a third of them. So, we 
“put on our thinking caps” and soon 
plans, posters, parades and programs 
were materializing. 

Every parent had been contacted 
through letters sent out by our principal, 
but the enthusiasm of the teachers was 
caught to some extent by the pupils and 
practically the whole community was 
eagerly awaiting the results of our mys- 
terious “comings and goings” the week 
before. 


We planned a parade of mammoth 
proportions, giving a glimpse of all of 
our school activities as well as stressing 
each day’s theme for the week. Monday 
was chosen as Parade Day, since it would 
focus everyone’s attention on the school 
for the week. To our dismay, it was 
pouring the rain on Monday marning, 
and the parade, of necessity, was post- 
poned. At eleven o’clock that same day, 
all the local ministers came to our school 
and gave talks on brotherhood. Although 
most of the words the ministers used were 
above my first grade youngsters’ heads, 
a common characteristic of so many 
adults in talking to children, they were 
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surprisingly quiet, and some of them 
came to realize, I think, that brotherhood 
on the playground and in the classroom 
may eventually lead to a world free of 
hate and prejudice. 

On Monday afternoon school was dis- 
missed while the teachers went into the 
homes to contact parents and to try to 
determine, to some degree, why “John- 
ny” or “Susie” reacted as they did to 
certain situations. Knowing how to ap- 
proach each individual parent was a 
different psychological problem, and 
called for finesse equal to the performing 
of a delicate operation. Parents rarely 
ever blame their offspring if said off- 
spring does not learn as readily as he 
should. Fond mothers have too often— 
yea, verily—informed me of ways Billy 
could learn Arithmetic best, or just the 
method to use in Nancy’s Writing lesson. 
Very often, those same parents, admit 
their failure in coping with their child’s 
mind, and fail to see that their lack of 
patience and understanding has created 
a complex which must be broken down 
by the teacher before their child can ac- 
complish much learning. 

Nevertheless, much good was gained 
by the home contacts. Sometimes I en- 
tered through the front door and sat 
primly in the “parlor” while the mother 
did her best to make me feel welcome, 
but more often I found the mother in the 
kitchen or on the back porch, busy with 
her household tasks. In situations such 
as these, I felt that I came to know the 
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family best. Parents, as a general rule, 
believe that the teacher is genuinely in- 
terested in their children and they want 
to do their best to cooperate. I have 
found this to be true in our school and 
community, and I don’t believe we are 
so outstandingly different from hundreds 
of other communities. 

Each morning and afternoon of Ameri- 
can Education Week, assembly programs 
were presented by the different grades, 
stressing the daily themes. Sometimes 
Mother Goose, or Daniel Boone, or Snow 
White emphasized the importance of 
reading good books. Sometimes carrots, 
oranges, eggs, or bottles of milk came to 
life and told us the importance of a 
balanced diet, and how to keep healthy. 
At other times, upper grade youngsters 
presented declamations on government, 
economic, and world peace problems. 

Each night movies were given free to 
the public, showing the workings of our 
national government, the setup of the 
United Nations Council, the glorious 
heritage of our United States history, 
Health and Safety, Care of the Teeth, or 
other similar subjects. We had wondered 
when we planned to give the movies if 
the community would show much inter- 
est. Our efforts were well rewarded. 
The public literally “ate them up.” One 
mother told me that her son, who had 
never been known to care much for vege- 
tables, was fast draining her refrigerator 
of its supply of carrots and lettuce, just 
because he had learned so many of the 
pilots ate them in large quantities. 

Visitation to the homes was continued 
by the teachers during every spare mo- 
ment all week. Each time we entered 
a home our parade was mentioned and 
the community was really “keyed” up 
for the coming march. On the first day 
that the sun peeped from behind the 
clouds, we had our parade. Led by our 


fifty-eight piece high school band, re- 
splendent in their green and white uni- 
forms and following three talented 
majorettes, we took our school by prac- 
tically every home represented on our 


enrollment cards. Compliments flew 
right and left as our four hundred and 
fifty thrilled youngsters happily followed 
the band. Posters, flags, and crepe paper 
made it a gala affair. One first grade 
“cherub” walked out of her sandal, but 
rather than to stop and lose out in be- 
ing a part of the parade, she continued 
on down the road like “Dimple, dimple, 
dumpling, My son John”—the “nth” de- 
gree in school spirit and cooperation, | 
thought. 

On Friday, the week was climaxed by 
Parent Visitation Day at the school con- 
cluding the day with an hour and a half 
program presented by all grades. Again 
we were well rewarded for our efforts. 
Parents beamed as Jackie or Mary “said 
their Piece,” bowed and clomped down 
the steps from the stage. 

The following statistics give some idea 
of the “fruits of our labors”: 


Posters made .................... 163 
Themes written .............--- 237 
Home visits made ..........-- 238 
Parent visits to school........ 386 
Letters written ...............--- 327 


Programs given to public.. 14 

We were exhausted when the last bell 
tapped at 3:30 p.m. on Friday, but we 
knew that our community had looked into 
the minute workings of the school, and 
we felt that they now had a better under- 
standing and deeper appreciation of 
“their” school. Already we feel that 
they are “sold” on the important work of 
the schools in the future of our country, 
and that they will support our program 
as it has never been supported before. 
The “thrill of a lifetime” has been ours 
within one short week. 
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Where There’s A Wil | 
There's A Way 


HE LESLIE SCHOOL is a one room 

rural school in Pike County, Ken- 
tucky, taught by Mrs. Emma Taylor. 
The first six grades are taught. The 
building is large and very old. There 
are eight windows, three on each side 
and two in the end. The seats have been 
in use thirty years. Many were in urgent 
need of repair. 


There is very little playground and it 
is rolling. A state and national highway 
runs in front of the building, about fifty 
or sixty feet from the door. Gullies had 
been cut in part of the playground mak- 
ing it impractical for use. 


The membership is fifty-two. On the 
day Mr. Hatcher, the elementary super- 
visor, and I visited the school all the 
children were present except one six 
year old child and three others who were 
out because of illness from chicken pox. 


The school had a pie social early in 
the school year and made $163.50 which 
was spent for various things the County 
Board of Education does not supply. 


Last fall Mrs. Taylor had the larger 
boys fill the gullies with stones and carry 
soil to put on top of the stones. This was 
done after school, during noon and re- 
cess periods. Occasionally, they were 
allowed to work during school. This was 
a special privilege and permitted only 
when they had finished their classroom 
assignments. 

The building has been painted inside 
with light ivory flat paint with a wains- 
coting of jade green enamel. The furni- 


Mrs. SALLy E. KIMBLER 


Coordinator of Health Education 
Pike County Board of Education 


ture, such ds tables, benches, library 
shelf, etc., were painted a tile red. The 
County Board of Education paid for the 
paint, except that used on the furniture, 
and they also had the outside of the 
building painted white. Mrs. Taylor paid 
for the labor in painting the inside of the 
building. 

The building has been wired for elec- 
tricity. There are seven drops that are 
suspended about four feet from the ceil- 
ing; three on each side and one over the 
teacher’s desk. Shades are used to force 
the light downward where it is needed. 
One hundred and fifty watt frosted bulbs 
are used. This furnishes a minimum of 
ten foot candles in the darkest part of 
the room on the darkest day of the year. 
The children seated near the windows 
have fifteen to twenty-five foot candles of 
light. : 

Shades were bought for the windows. 
These are ordinary buff colored shades 
which are kept rolled all the way to the 
top unless the sun is shining in and 
causes a glare. 


The sash cords in all the windows ex- 
cept two were broken, so the windows 
could not be lowered from the top. All 
these have been replaced, so the room 
can be properly ventilated. 

Safe drinking water is provided by 
chlorinating the water. The water is 
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carried and put in a covered cooler with 
a bubbler. The children have individual 
drinking glasses. A specially constructed 
storage cabinet with a space for each 
glass has been made to keep the flies and 
dust out. Each pupil’s name is printed 
below his glass. 

Provision has been made for washing 
hands before eating and after coming 
back from toilet. A soap dispenser was 


. bought and liquid soap is used. After 


getting the liquid soap on his hands, the 
pupil rubs and rubs until the dirt has 
been loosened. Then some one pours a 
tiny stream of water at the wrists while 
the hands are pointed downward, rubbing 
vigorously all the while. The waste is 
caught in a pail used for that purpose 
only. No paper towels are used. The 
pupil simply slings his hands a few 
times and they dry at room temperature 
in about half a minute. 

At the beginning of school the floor 
was scrubbed with hot water, soap, and 
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lye. Then it was oiled and has been 
oiled every six weeks. The clay soil sur- 
rounding the school makes it necessary 
to keep the floor oiled. Sweeping is 
done at the end of the day and dusting 
is done the next morning before school 
begins. 

A closed cabinet with glass doors is 
used for the storage of lunches. A place 
to hang coats has been provided in the 
corner of the room. Each child hangs 
his coat on a wire hanger. 


A good first aid kit was purchased with 
money received from the pie social. 


There are health, nutrition, and safety 
posters displayed with good taste and ar- 
rangement. 


Mrs. Taylor bought twenty new chairs 
so she could seat the children correctly. 


Some of the playground equipment 
bought this year is as follows: volley ball 
and net, basketball and goal, four jump- 
ing ropes, two sets of horseshoes, and 
other small articles for play and physical 
education. The boys went to the woods 
and cut poles to make supports for 
swings, see-saws, and horizontal bars for 
physical exercise. All the children play 
and thoroughly enjoy themselves. The 
playground and the games are super- 
vised. Mrs. Taylor plays with the chil- 
dren and seems to enjoy every minute of 
the play period. 


While some of the practices related 
above are of a general nature, it is felt 
that they are conducive to good health 
practices and training for wholesome liv- 
ing. The teacher, who has the excellent 
trait of being health conscious in her 
teaching, correlates health, safety and 
physical education with all the general 
subjects, particularly English. 
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Our Job In Kentucky 


HE National Conference of Chris- 

tians and Jews is doing everything in 
its power to lead the people of Kentucky 
and the United States along the path of 
American Brotherhood. 

Let us go back just a few years to the 
time when we were in the Second World 
War. While we were at war, people 
didn’t ask if a man were a Protestant, 
Catholic or Jew as long as he could do 
the work assigned to him or perform his 
functions in the battle at hand. There 
we saw Brotherhood in action. We were 
all practicing Brotherhood. We were in 
a national emergency then — will it take 
another national emergency to make us 
a United America once again? We do 
not mean that we should have a United 
American Religion — we do mean only 
that we have an American Brotherhood 
of people of different religions who are 
working together congenially for the 
good of all of the people. 

One Protestant officer roomed with a 
Jewish officer for two or more years of 
the time they were in the army. The 
Protestant often wondered why he 
thought so much of this man. Was it be- 
cause he was a Jew? ’No. Was it be- 
cause he was a Democrat or a Republi- 
can? No. It wasn’t because he was a 
member of any given race, color or creed. 
It was because he was an individual and 
the Protestant just liked him. We must all 
believe in individuals and the American 
right of each individual. We must be- 
lieve in our hearts and souls that each 
person is an individual; and if he is good 
or bad, it is nof because he is a member 
of any group. 

It was the chief hope of our enemies 
during the war to divide the United States 
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along racial and religious lines, and so 
to conquer it. In fact, it was the possi- 
bility that America could be thus weak- 
ened and disintegrated by conflict be- 
tween group and group that gave the Axis 
the courage to embark on its catastrophic 
adventure. This Axis strategy was de- 
feated. Today, we cannot afford divi- 
sion any more than we could during the 
war. We have two great tasks before us: 
(1) to build a peaceful world; (2) to 
press forward on the home front to high 
production and prosperity. The achieve- 
ment of both these goals becomes im- 
measurably more difficult if America is 
torn by racial and religious strife. A 
divided America seems weak in the eyes 
of the world and is disabled as a force 
for peace; nor can it successfully carry 
out great undertakings here at home. 
Both internationally and domestically, 
we need the same harmony among our 
various racial and religious groups that 
was the source of our strength in war. 
What makes the danger of division 
especially acute at the present time is 
that many real problems now confront 
the American people — problems of 
housing for veterans and other civilians, 
jobs for the returning serviceman, strikes, 
shortages of food and household goods, 
rising costs of living. In the midst of 
post-war. dislocations and unrest, when 
everyone naturally seeks to discover the 
causes and cures for what troubles him, 
the “scapegoat” technique of blaming 
all difficulties on one group or another is 
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likely to pay off well. Political quacks 
and adventurers belonging to the “lunatic 
fringe” of American life seek to gain ad- 
herents and make easy money for them- 
selves by diverting citizens from their 
real problems and attacking some racial 
or religious group as being “at the bot- 
tom of” the shortages, the strikes, or the 
rising prices. People who, out of in- 
difference to American principles of 
racial and religious freedom, and “un- 
decided” about prejudice, or who might 
support hate campaigns against Protes- 
tants or Jews, Catholics or Negroes, are 
potential confederates or dupes of such 
subversive forces. 

No one can prevent people from being 
prejudiced or hating their neighbors. We 
would not take from people the right to 
criticize, just the desire. We can, how- 
ever, (1) recognize such antagonisms for 
what they are: a danger to the nation that 
is particularly acute in the midst of post- 
war dislocations and unrest: (2) isolate 
such antagonisms and quarantine them, 
prevent them from spreading and infect- 
ing the whole community; malicious 
slanders against groups of fellow Ameri- 
cans cannot be respected as “honest opin- 
ions”; (3) guard ourselves and our fam- 
ilies against the danger of contracting 
prejudices and passing them on, however 
innocently — we can refuse to listen to 
or spread stories which discredit mem- 
bers of any race or religion — we can 
make sure that we judge our fellow-men 
by the character of their lives alone, and 
not on the basis of their race or religion 
— we can keep our children from ab- 
sorbing prejudice. 

The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews was started back in 1928 by 
Newton D. Baker, Charles Evans Hughes 
and S. Parkes Cadman at a time when Al 
Smith was so defamed because he was a 
Catholic running for President of the 





United States. Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, 
a Presbyterian minister, became the first 
President of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. He still holds this 
office. He and his secretary had an of- 
fice in the Federal Council of Church of- 
fices in New York City. They had a 
budget of a few thousand dollars. Now 
the organization has grown in 18 years 
to one National President, 6 Divisional 
Vice Presidents, 60 Regional Offices, and 
some 3,000 Round Tables or Executive 
Committees with a budget of over two 
million dollars. This phenomenal growth 
is largely due to the energy of Dr. 
Clinchy. 

The Kentucky office was opened in 
Louisville in June of this year. Our pur- 
pose here is the same as the National pur- 
pose — to promote Justice, Amity, Un- 
derstanding and Co-operation among 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews. We 
plan a varied program in Kentucky. 

We plan to cooperate with the Ken- 
tucky School Systems whenever possible. 
On November 13 the Educational Direct- 
or of the Central Division of the National 
Conference spoke to the principals of 
the Louisville schools, regarding Inter- 
Cultural Education in the Schools. The 
Superintendent of Fayette Co. Schools 
has expressed an interest in Dr. 
Chworowsky’s speaking to his county 
school principals sometime in the future. 
It is our desire to have Brotherhood pro- 
grams in schools all over the state dur- 
ing Brotherhood Week. Literature is 
available at the State Office of the Nation- 
al Conference of Christians and Jews at 
201 Realty Building, Louisville 2, Ken- 
tucky. Last year, over the nation, our 
organization presented 7,334 programs 
for schools, P.T.A.’s and Colleges. 

The following are facts and figures on 
the National Conference program: Na- 
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tionally 14,776,200 pieces of literature 
and publications were distributed, 14,- 
120 radio programs were presented, 940 
youth workshops and conferences were 
conducted, 1,700 different newspapers 
carried National Conference stories, 6,- 
611 programs were presented in 
churches and church groups, 553,188 
movie showings were run in theaters and 
over 30,000 other programs were pre- 
sented to miscellaneous groups. 
President Truman made the following 
statement in a letter to Dr. Clinchy in his 
acceptance of the Honorary Chairman- 
ship of Brotherhood Week. “Our own 


land can make no greater contribution to 
this troubled world than to establish 
brotherhood as the rule of life among all 
our citizens of every religion, race or 
national origin. Brotherhood—live it, 
believe it, support it—must be the resolve 
that governs our relations to one another. 
We cannot hope to commend brotherhood 
abroad unless we practice it at home.” 
It seems that this is one of the great chal- 
lenges to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and to you, the peo- 
ple of our great state and nation. This 
is our job in Kentucky and in the United 
States. 





Kentucky Forestry Week 


prweeee in Kentucky’s forests has 
grown steadily in the past few years. 
Public foresters are especially encour- 
aged by the growth of forest-use educa- 
tion in our schools. In cities and back- 
woods communities many progressive 
teachers are endeavoring to show boys 
and girls what the right use of forests 
can contribute to their lives. 

Our forests cover 11,857,000 acres, or 
46 per cent of the state’s total area. How- 
ever, for so many years they have been 
depleted by fire, unwise timber cutting, 
insects, diseases, and grazing animals 
that they now produce only a fraction of 
their potential capacity. Also, the qual- 
ity is far inferior to that which made 
Kentucky hardwoods famous throughout 
the world in past generations. The de- 
mands of World War II and the postwar 
reconstruction period have speeded up 
the deterioration of our forests. 

Forest restoration is necessary, not 
only to increase the production of high 
quality timber which makes more jobs 
and greater wealth for all citizens, but 
it is essential to National Defense, flood 
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control, recreation, and the propagation 
of game and fish. Further delay in 
starting restoration on any one acre of 
woodland multiplies the difficulties and 
ultimate expense of the job. It is a job 
which concerns every citizen—the wood- 
land owner, the lumberman, the banker, 
the railroader, the hunter, the fisherman, 
and each person who uses wood in any 
way. That means every man, woman and 
child. 

Kentucky’s forests are no worse, or no 
better, than those of many other states 
now. However, one generation of pro- 
tection and wise management will place. 
them among the best. Another genera- 
tion of despoliation will leave them hope- 
lessly outclassed. And so the time to 
start restoration is NOW. 

Mindful that a change in attitudes re- 
garding our forests was needed, Gover- 
nor Simeon S. Willis proclaimed the 
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period March 16 to March 22, 1947, as 
Kentucky Forestry Week, and Friday, 
March 21, as Arbor Day. His proclama- 
tion points out that “the forests of Ken- 
tucky are one of our most important 
natural resources, which have for genera- 
tions contributed to the welfare of the 
Commonwealth and its citizens and as- 
sisted in the defense of our Nation; and 
. . . they constitute a controllable and re- 
newable resource which, with adequate 
protection and wise management, can 
continue forever to serve our people 
well.” He urged “all citizens, either in 
association or as individuals, and all 
schools and civic organizations to observe 
that week by conducting appropriate ex- 
ercises with a view to furthering the 
knowledge and appreciation of the great 
public value of Kentucky’s forests, and 
to observe Arbor Day by the planting 
of trees.” 

The chapter on Principles of Resource 





An integrated program 
for teaching 


REAL SCIENCE 


e LOOK AND LEARN, Grade 1 
ALL AROUND US, Grade 2 
HOW DO WE KNOW, Grade 3 

new picture-method books 

e DISCOVERING OUR WORLD 

Grades 4-6 1947 Edition 


e SCIENCE PROBLEMS, Grades 7-8 
up-to-date in method, organization, 
and applications 


—_— 
SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 
~—_— 


Kentucky Representative: 


J. R. Binford 
Versailles, Kentucky 








Use in the Bureau of School Service’s 
new book “Kentucky’s Resources—Their 
Development and Use” was written by 
outstanding educators. They said, “The 
state’s greatest reservoir of resources is 
its people. While the state is also a vast 
storehouse of natural resources, these are 
important only to the extent that the 
people possess technical knowledge and 
skill to use them to the best advantage. 
It is one of the chief functions of educa- 
tion to give people an understanding of 
nature’s laws and of how to apply these 
laws to meet the needs of all. Lack of 
understanding and failure to cooperate 
with nature result in the destruction of 
resources, and consequently in low stand- 
ards of living for many people, now and 
in the future. 

“Throughout Kentucky there is abun- 
dant evidence that we do not understand 
—do not even know — the principles 
which should guide us in our use of 
natural resources. Eroded hillsides, de- 
pleted forests, wasted minerals, worn-out 
fields, decimated wildlife, polluted 
streams, and unhealthy and uneducated 
people — all are evidence of misuse of 
resources. The state’s educational pro- 
gram must be made to apply direetly to 
the needs of the people and it must be 
provided for all the children. Schools 
must plan and carry on their programs 
in cooperation with every agency that can 
help people to understand their problems 
and to solve them.” 

Teaching aids are now available in 
large quantities from many sources. Pub- 
lic forestry agencies such as the Ken- 
tucky Division of Forestry, the United 
States Forest Service, and the State Ex- 
tension Service are anxious to help the 
schools in this program. It is hoped that 
Kentucky Forestry Week will provide the 
spark to start a great program in forest- 
use education. 
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Another Message To Teachers 


f jos RESPONSIBILITY of planning a pro- 
gram for the Department of Class- 
room Teaehers of K.E.A. for the April 
meeting has caused much thinking and 
talking by the members of the Board of 
Directors. They ask: 

. What will interest teachers now? 

. What type program shall we have? 
. Shall we have a speaker? Discus- 
sion to follow? 

. Shall we have a panel discussion to 
consider teacher problems? 

. Will teachers talk—in a group 
meeting? 

Would we enjoy meeting teachers 
from other sections of the state? 

7. Should we try to have a dinner? 
Tea? 

8. Should we discuss “Building 
Strong and Active Local Associa- 
tions? 

You have answered each of these ques- 
tions as you have glanced at them. Will 
you write me at once and tell us what 
you would like? 


About eighty-five per cent of the mem- 
bership of our professional organizations 
is said to be classroom teachers. Are we 
accepting our share of the responsibility 
for effective local organizations? We 
all appreciate the splendid work the 
National Education Association is doing 
to help further the cause of education 
and teacher welfare in these days when 
they need recognition and support so 
badly. The National Education Associa- 
tion places the local association at the 
base of the triangle and the arms are 
State and National. That would indi- 
cate that should the base be weak, the 
whole structure would be weak. 

I should like to share with you a por- 
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tion of a personal letter from a teacher 
who attended the Southeastern Regional 
Conference held in Lexington recently. 
In referring to one who had been cordial 
in her greeting .... 

“T was at once impressed most favor- 
ably by her vibrant personality, her 
friendly interest in me, beside her zeal 
and active participation in professional 
organizations. . . . It occurs to me that 
perhaps the finest and most effective 
means of building strong and active 
locals lies in this personal building of 
finer human relations between individual 
members of our profession. However, 
if each well informed, active, classroom 
teacher would reach and ignite just one 
other teacher’s interest and enthusiasm, 
wouldn’t our rank be swelled by millions 
and our program of action an overwhelm- 
ing success?” 

What do you think of that? 

Shall we accept our share of the re- 
sponsibility? 

Building for Better Education in the 
State by 

1. Improving educational opportunity 

for children. 

2. Improving professional standards 

for teachers. 

3. Improving the economic status of 

the profession. 

4. Building strong professional or- 

ganizations. 


In Order to 


1. Insure each child a trained mind 
and a strong body. 
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2. Provide a trained teacher for every 
child. 

3. Retain and recruit qualified teach- 
ers. 





4, Insure sympathetic cooperation and 
security. 
Your program is in the making. Don’t 
forget that letter now. 





Why Are Teachers So Different? 


I HAVE TAUGHT for ten years and today 

I’m the most puzzled teacher in the 
world. Problems are so numerous and 
are being presented so hurriedly that I 
can’t solve them alone and I’m writing 
this to ask for help. 

We find that bankers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, druggists, merchants and even 
farmers carry on their businesses alike, 
but all the teachers have a different 
method. 

We are asked to go to a certain school 
to observe the other’s teaching and we 
find their method so strange and differ- 
ent from our own that we hardly know 
what steps to take when we come back 
to our own group. 


We have taken the old reliable stand- 
ards of education and twisted them 
around until the real significance of edu- 
cation has perished in our hands and 
here is an example. I went into a school 
where a number of intelligent children 
were attending. After being there a 
few weeks, a young man in the commu- 
nity left for the army. Five days after 
he left, the parents received a telegram 
that he was in New England. An eighth 
grade pupil entered the discussion and 
said: “I can’t see how he got to New 
England and only left five days ago.” 


Both the child and her parents had 


told me at the beginning of school that 
she was planning to go to high school 
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and I was alarmed to know that she had 
no geographical knowledge whatever. 

I asked her to stay a few minutes after 
school and I inquired about the location 
of the New England States. This was 
her reply: “Oh, they are somewhere 
across the waters. I’ll get the map and 
try to find them.” I asked the child to 
locate the Atlantic Ocean and she said: 
“TI suppose it’s somewhere in the United 
States.” | 

God pity our children and our 
teachers. 

The real, fundamental things that 
children need to know have been left en- 
tirely out of our schools and today, thou- 
sands of girls and boys are graduating 
from high school and they can’t solve a 
reading problem in the fourth grade. 

I talked with a lady who is teaching 
English in high school and she said she 
couldn’t conjugate a verb. 

Someone has said that we must get 
away from the old ways of teaching and 
I say: “It’s all right as long as we hold 
to the basic things that will tide our chil- 
dren over when they face a cold, un- 
friendly world alone, with one one to aid 
or assist them when problems come.” 

If this article is printed, I want some 
reader to be frank to tell me what to do. 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. My husband is sick and I want to 
teach in Arizona to be near him and to sup- 
port him. I am 61 and have taught 30 years. 


A. You may follow any one of these plans: 


(1) Retire in Kentucky July 1, 1947, and 
draw your Kentucky allowance even though 
teaching in Arizona. This will help with your 
present increased expense. 


(2) You may be absent from Kentucky 
not more than 6 scholastic years, return to 
Kentucky and teach 3 years and again become 
eligible to retire. 


(3 Since you will remain eligible to retire 
for three years, you may wait, filing applica- 
tion for retirement or returning to teach in 
Kentucky according to turn of events. If you 
choose No. 1, you may also transfer 15 years 


of your service from Kentucky to Arizona and _ 


become a member. 


2. Q. I am 57. I have taught 40 years in 
Kentucky at the close of this year. I want to 
quit. When can I begin to receive my pen- 
sion? . 

A. In this case you will begin to receive 
your retirement allowance at age 60, and it is 
payable for life. 

You may pay your retirement contributions 
each year, even though you do not teach and 
add three years to your subsequent service 
credit. 


3. Q. I have paid my contribution for 
1946-47 under leave of absence. Can I retire 
January 1, 1947? 


A. One cannot retire before the end of the 
last year for which his contribution is paid. 
File your application in May, 1947. 


4. Q. I have finished out my school of 8 
months and want to retire March 1. When 
will I receive my first retirement check? 


A. You cannot be retired earlier than July 
1, 1947, and will receive your first quarterly 
check by the last day of September, 1947, 


5. Q. I notice my new Retirement Certifi- 
cate does not show any prior service credit. 
Can correction be made? I had 15 years of 
prior service credit before. 
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A. No error has been made. You lost your 
prior service credit when you withdrew your 
account. To withdraw your account, you cer- 
tified you were permanently leaving the teach- 
ing profession and surrendered your prior 
service certificate. 


6. Q. I will be out of teaching for 4 years 
until my son starts to school. Will I lose mem- 
bership and should I withdraw my account? 


A. You will not lose your account. Tech- 
nically, membership ceases at the end of three 
years of absence, but if a member returns to 
teaching before not more than 6 years of ab- 
sence, membership is automatically extended, 
provided she has not withdrawn her account. 
If you withdraw your account and are absent 
more than three years, you cannot reinstate 
your service credit, but must enter as a new 
teacher. 


7. Q. I entered the Retirement System in 
1940 with 30 years of prior service. I am 62. 
I receive the maximum salary. What will | 
receive if I continue to age 70? 


A. At age 70 you will be eligible to receive 
$1068.00 per year. 


8. Q. I understand the Retirement Law has 
been improved. I declined membership in 
1940. Can I now come into membership and 
pay my dues from 1940 to date and get credit 
for all my teaching? 


A. A teacher who declined membership 
may come into membership at any time as a 
new teacher without service credit. 


9. Q. I taught in Indiana from 1920 to 
1946. I have accepted a better position in 
Kentucky and expect to continue until retire- 
ment at age 60. I need advice. 


A. You are eligible to draw a deferred an- 
nuity from Indiana. You should do this. 
Notify the Secretary within one year, and do 
not withdraw your account from Indiana. 


You may receive credit for a maximum of 
fourteen years of your Indiana service in Ken- 
tucky by paying the contributions you would 
have paid had you been teaching in Kentucky 
from 1940 to 1946 plus 3% compound inter- 
est. When we have received certified copy of 
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your service from 1932 to 1946, we shall be 
glad to make the calculations. 

You will become eligible for a retirement 
allowance in Kentucky at age 66. At that time 
you should have 9 years of prior service credit 
and 25 years of subsequent service credit and 
receive $950.00 approximately per year for 
life. 

10. Q. I have been teaching in a private 
church school in the mountains for five years. 
It is now a public school. What is my status 
for retirement? 

A. If you taught in Kentucky before teach- 
ing in the private school, file Form A-l. You 
cannot receive credit for the five years of 
service. 


11. Q. I am 59. I have 22 years of prior 
service and will have 3 years of subsequent 
service on July 1, 1947. When will I be eligi- 
ble to retire, and what will my allowance be? 

A. If you teach two more scholastic years 
(full school terms), you will be eligible to re- 
tire. Your allowance will be found by taking 
the average salary for the last five years of 
prior service, multiply that by 22%; add the 
average of your five years of subsequent serv- 
ice salary multiplied by 114% per year 
(74%). This sum is multiplied by age fac- 
tor for 61 which is .76028. If the product 
which is the retirement allowance is less than 
$10.00 per service credit year, increase it to 
$270.00. You will have 27 years of service 
credit. 

12. Q. I have been teaching in a state uni- 
versity, but am now in a teachers college. Can 
I transfer my service to Kentucky? 

A. The law reads in part as follows: “For 
the purposes of this section, ‘out-of-state serv- 
ice’ shall mean service in any other state in a 
comparable position, which would be covered 
if in Kentucky.” The university referred to 
would not be covered if in Kentucky. 


13. Q. We notice you advise all teachers 
4o file Federal income tax return. Why is this 
necessary if we pay withholding tax each 
month? 

A. Because tax is withheld as though you 
were employed 12 months in the year, where- 
as membérs are usually employed for less than 
12 months, and therefore pay too much in- 
come tax. The Federal Government cannot 
refund the overpayment unless you file an in- 
come tax return. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYyN aND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Lewisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St. Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Capmus Booxs—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Ky. 


DovusLepAY AND COMPANY AND Junior Lrrerary 
Gump—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 


F. E. Compron & Co.—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mili- 
tary Street, Georgetown, Ky. 


Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 

Hovucnuton Mirriin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

LawLaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 


Lyons anp CarNnaAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 
MacmiLtan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 
McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 125 


East Amherst, Louisville, Kentucky. FRanklin 
6144. ; 


Ranp McNatty & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, Route 
1, Box 433B, Louisville, Ky. 
Scott, ForesmMAN anp Company—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 


Tue L. W. Stncer Co.—Mr. Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tenn. 


Wesster PusiisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 


THE Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 


Wortp Book Encycitopep1a—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Wortp Boox Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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ee of the little things that I like 
about teaching are the small epi- 
sodes never written in weighty text-books, 
never discussed in heavy tones at teach- 
ers’ meetings, never given in professional 
courses in colleges. 


It is fun to open a schoolroom door in 
the morning and be greeted by children, 
especially first-grade children. I like to 
see the clean scrubbed faces, starched 
blue pinafores, brief pert skirts and soft 
gay colored sweaters; hair braided in 
tight pigtails tied with crisp ribbons, 
curls hanging loose and bouncy or caught 
with a flower hair clasp; eyes, bright and 
expectant, that demand much from you, 
eyes that want kindness, sympathy, and a 
sharing of joys and sorrow. 





“Don’t You Have But 
Two Dresses?” 


The pride of a child with new shoes is 
as great as the pride of a bride display- 
ing her wedding gifts. The sorrow of a 
child forced to wear long black stockings 
to school when all the other children wear 
socks is as tragic as the grief of an adult 
who “does not belong.” The fear of a 
child about to be punished is as great as 
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: Little Things About Teaching 


BurorpD KRACKE, 


Supervising Critic, State Teachers College 
Florence, Alabama 





Reading Miss Kracke’s article made us 
want to teach again. So—with permission 
of the author and Alabama School Journal 
—we offer it to you as antidote for those 
end-of-term blues. 











the fear of the replacement joining the 
ranks of seasoned veterans. 

I like to go home in the afternoon and 
find wilted short-stemmed flowers on my 
front porch where they have been left by 
a child as he passed by. 

I like the ingenuity of the boy, who, 
when offered a dollar by his parents for 
each “A” on his report card, explained 
the situation to the teacher, and tried to 
make an honest business proposition to 
give her fifty cents of each dollar that he 
collected. 

Moments to Enjoy 

I like the sacrifice of the child spend- 
ing a dime that she had earned for what 
she thought was a bottle of perfume for 
the teacher. She never knew, as did the 
teacher, that the label on the bottle read, 
“For alcoholic and smoker’s breath.” 

Or the honesty of a six-year-old who 
asks, “Don’t you have but two dresses?” 

And the puzzlement of a small boy, di- 
rected to draw a ring around a given 
word on the blackboard, when there are 
so many other words there, finally half- 
way giving up by saying, “I tell you, this 
is hardening up on me.” 

The pride of an ungainly girl in being 
chosen to play the part of “the sleeping 
princess.” 

The joy of any child when he first 
learns to write his name. 

The noise, the color, the life, the mo- 
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tion of any recess period when many 


. prosaic boys and girls suddenly are 


transformed into battling, shrieking Indi- 
ans, cowboys, phantom men, nurses, or 
housekeepers. There, too, is the fearful 
child who settles timidly by a tree trunk 
or a rock watching with eager eyes but 





afraid to join the games. 

Perhaps these are trivial things too 
small and unimportant to be mentioned 
in printed words, too detailed for the 
modern curriculum, not worthy of a 
frame of reference, but these are really 
the little things to enjoy in teaching. 





State-Wide High School Essay Contest 


peer SUPPORT and guidance of state 
teachers will have a profound influ- 
ence on the success of The Essay Contest, 
co-sponsored by the Kentucky Women’s 
Action Committee and the Kentucky Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, according 
to Mesdames Barry Bingham and Charles 
Shelton, presidents of the two organiza- 
tions. 

“What Is The United Nations and Why 
Should The United States Support It?” 
is the subject of the essay which is not to 
exceed 1,500 words. 


Open to all Kentucky students in pub- 
lic or parochial high schools, the contest 
offers 134 awards in 3 state, 11 district 
and 120 county prizes. 

A trip to New York to see the United 
Nations in session goes to the grand prize 
winner, one parent and a teacher! In 
addition, the grand prize winner also re- 
ceives a $100 U. S. savings bond. 

Pamphlets with complete information 
have been distributed to schools over the 
state. They include rules, prizes and 
sources of information. 

Suggested reading material includes a 
kit on the United Nations composed of 
material contributed by the Division of 
Public Information of the United States 
State Department and compiled by the 


Sponsored by 
Kentucky Women’s Action Committee 
Kentucky Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Women’s Action Committee. This has 
also been distributed to state schools. 
Further sources are: “United Nations, a 
Handbook On The New World Organiza- 
tion,” by Louis Dolivet; “We, The 
Peoples, a Brief History of the United 
Nations,” Education Committee, Ameri- 
can Association of the United Nations; 
“The United Nations,” Bulletin 59, For- 
eign Policy Association; “United Nations 
Primer,” Sigrid Arne; “The United Na- 
tions,” Time, Nov. 25, 1946 and “Where 
The U. N. Stands,” New Republic, Oct. 
28, 1946. 


Deadline March 14 


The contest closes at midnight March 
14, when all essays must be in the hands 
of the county school superintendents. 
County winners will compete for district 
awards and district winners for the three 
state awards. 

State judges for the contest are: Mes- 
dames Charles Shelton, Barry Bingham, 
H. Frederick Willkie, Edwin A. Hill, 
Peter Lee Atherton, and William J. 
Netherton; Rev. Felix Pitt, Dr. R. E. 
Jaggers and Dr. A. J. Tressider. 
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Hidden Treasures 


N OUR COUNTRY HOME it was not un- 
I usual to have relatives or friends 
spend the week-end with us. As a child, 
I anticipated with pleasure these visits. 

I have a vivid recollection of one oc- 
casion in which a young couple (rela- 
tives) came for a week-end visit. It 
seemed that each of them had dreamed 
of a treasure hidden in one of the fields 
on our farm. On Saturday morning 
after my father and the workmen had 
gone to work, the young couple told my 
mother of their dream, and of their desire 
to go in search. Mother smilingly gave 


‘her consent. So equipped with hoe and 


shovels they set out to seek their fortune. 

All morning they dug, and at noon re- 
turned empty-handed to tell of their ex- 
perience. 

Father listened to their story; then 
with a twinkle in his deep grey eyes and 
a slight admonition in his voice, said: 
“There are treasures to be found in that 
field all right, but to find them one must 
be equipped with the proper essentials. 
They are: A love for the good earth; a 
knowledge of seed and their cultivation; 
a willingness to work long hours; 
patience to wait; a visualization of the 
desired goal; and an abiding faith in the 
Master of the seasons. Remember these 
things and do them, and you’ll find the 
hidden treasures.” 

Years passed and I became a teacher. 
Near the close of my first term as teacher 
of the third grade in our city schools, the 
superintendent came to me with the an- 
nouncement: “Some teacher is going to 
have to be shifted, and we usually shift 
the newest teacher. Which would you 
prefer, a place in junior high or the first 
grade?” “The latter,” I answered with- 
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Mrs. F. W. NicHots 
Providence, Kentucky 


out hesitation. He seemed quite sur- 
prised and said: “May I ask why?” “I 
like to teach reading,” I replied. “I 
wish you success,” he returned, and 
seemed relieved that I had conceded so 
readily. 

I must confess that I was somewhat 
perturbed over the sudden change and 
my lack of experience. But in this as in 
previous perplexing situations, I recall- 
ed my father’s philosophy of finding the 
“Hidden Treasure” and it seemed to fur- 
nish a foundation on which to build. 

“Why not make a game of it?” I 
thought. And keeping this in mind, our 
reading became a real treasure hunt. 

In pre-primer days we hunt for words 
to associate with pictures. We build our 
own chart which presents a need for 
words to express our thoughts. This calls 
for thinking, and a process of word rec- 
ognition plus thinking gives training in 
thinking which will contribute to the 
child’s total ability to read. 

When the pre-primer and chart work 
have been completed, there is a growing 
need for a knowledge of the alphabet. 
Then comes the opportunity to play some 
of our phonic games. One of these is 
called a “Travel Game.” 

The names of several towns are placed 
in the chart holder, or in various places 
about the room. One child as leader, 
says: “I am going to a town, whose name 
begins with “‘P”’; find the letter and give 
the sound, and you may go with me.” 
Quickly someone finds the letter, gives 
the name and sound, and gets to make 
the journey. A variation in this type of 
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game makes pleasant association of 
sounds and letters. 


By the time we have reached the first 
reader stage we have many fields in 
which there is good hunting. There are 
from three to five new words in each les- 
son, sometimes more, but with our knowl- 
edge of phonics and word families, new 
words are learned with but little help. 
The ability to read and tell the story is 
now the desired goal. Therefore, each 
new lesson presents a “Happy Hunting 
Ground” and each new text provides hid- 
den treasures. 


Our treasure hunt does not stop with 
our book friends, but we carry it a bit 
further and invite the parents to visit us 
once each month in a room club organiza- 
tion. This club has a president, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The members pay 
dues. The dues are used to purchase 
supplementary readers or library books. 
We now have seven sets of readers, 
twenty to twenty-five in each set. These 
readers not only provide a greater source 
of reading material, but they deviate 
from the stories found in the basic read- 
ers. We have one set on Health, one on 
Science and one on Art. The variation 
leads us into new fields of thought which 


are interesting and applicable to daily 
life. 


The parents really enjoy the monthly 
visits and those who come with regularity 
become almost as enthusiastic in our 
work as the participants. It also offers 
an opportunity for parent-teacher con- 
tact, and provides a “good neighbor” 
feeling between the patrons who would 
not otherwise know each other. Thus 
lasting friendships are made. Conse- 
quently, “A-Hunting-We-Go” in search 
of knowledge, truth, friendship and hap- 
piness. 


What a heritage! What a trusteeship 


to hold! I like to think of my job in the 
words of the poet— 
“Mine the future to bequeath 
Unto the generations new; 


I help to shape it with my breath— 
Mine as I think or do.” 





Continuing Crisis 
In Education 
(Continued from Page 18) 

education. Citizens generally have been 
informed thru magazine articles, news 
reports, feature articles, advertisements, 
radio programs, and conferences. 
Teachers also are aware of the facts. The 
situation is hopeful from the angle of 
interest and purpose. What is still lack- 
ing in many areas are clear-cut goals 
and positive action. 


Before goals are stated and action ini- 
tiated, some consideration should be 
given to the factors contributing to the 
present crisis: 


1. For many years teaching has been an under-paid 
professional public service. When the war period 
raised up a profusion of high-paying positions 
and a rising cost of living, thousands of teachers 
left the profession. 

2. The public’s recognition of the importance of 
teaching has not been enough to make teaching 
attractive. Deprived of opportunity to participate 
in community affairs, hedged about in their per- 
sonal lives, and often treated as “public servants” 
—such behavior by the public has led many teach- 
ers-to say to themselves “someday I shall leave 
all of this.” 


3. Unsatisfactory working conditions have driven 
many teachers from the profession. Lack of tenure 
protection, restrictive contracts and board rules, 
inadequate retirement guarantees, discrimination 
against married women, salary differentials on the 
basis of sex, lack of democracy in administration 
and supervision, and inadequate housing—these 
are among the conditions that many teachers have 
sought to escape through transfers and resigna- 
tions. 


4. Inadequacy of professional standards has affected 
teacher morale and depressed the public’s attitude. 
Although state certification standards have risen 
steadily since the 1920’s they have been developed 
largely upon the theory that the accumulation of 
credits produced well-qualified teachers. Credits 
and courses are obviously necessary, but they 
must be combined with exacting selection pro- 
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cedures prior to teacher-preparation in the teach- 
ers colleges, at the time of state certification, 
upon first appointment, and during the probation- 
ary period of employment. The presence in teach- 
ing of poorly qualified individuals is a constant 
barrier to higher salaries and tenure protection. 


5. Lack of comprehensive programs of recruitment 
and teacher education constantly undermine pro- 
fessional standards. Few states have any figures 
as to the number and types of new teachers needed 
each year. Fewer still have any comprehensive 
plan or processes whereby the demand for new 
teachers and the institutions providing the supply 
are brought within any effective cooperative re- 
lationship. As a result in times of depression 
there is often an oversupply of persons with 
standard certifications; in “boom” times the sup- 
ply of new teachers is often short. These periodic 
changes from riches to poverty in supply tend to 
lower standards, to reduce salaries, and to make 
teaching unattractive to the potential student 
teacher. 


Local, state, and national professional 
teacher associations, cooperating with 
boards of education, legislatures, and 
other groups have begun programs de- 
signed to meet the foregoing problems. 
Whether or not there will be appropriate 
action and complete “follow-thru” in all 
communities and states is now a major 
question. Much depends now upon local 
boards, state legislatures, and groups of 
laymen, such as parent-teacher associa- 
tions. Among some of the specific steps 
are the following: 


Short-time program 

1. School budgets—Scrutiny and revision of local 
budgets to make sure that reasonable proportions 
are allotted to instructional costs, particularly 
teachers’ salaries. 


2. Salary schedules—Adoption of clean-cut salary 
schedules, preferably of the preparation (single 
salary) type, with ranges from $2000-$4000 or 
$2400-$5000, depending upon potential revenue 
resources. 


3. Local taxes—Raising of millage rates or assess- 
ments so as to make the property tax more pro- 
ductive. 


4. Board rules—Revision of local board rules and 
contracts to remove all unnecessary personal re- 
strictions and conditions which impede the em- 
ployment and retention of competent teachers. 

5. Recruitment—Development of plans designed to 
encourage the competent and qualified former 
teachers to return to the profession. 


6. Democracy—Provide opportunities for teacher 
participation and sharing in the planning and de- 
velopment of the professional activities in school 
systems. 


Long-time program 


1. State revenue legislation—Enactment of appro- 
priate legislation to increase the tax bases, to 
provide sound systems of school revenue, to in- 
crease present state school revenue allotments, 
and to improve the adiministration of state finance 
systems. 


2. State legislation affecting local revenues—Revision 
of tax limitations and exemptions which restrict 
the operation of the property tax; provision for 
scientific assessment and sound administrative 
procedures; development of efficient local school 
administrative units. 


3. State legislation affecting personnel—Adoption or 
revision of state tenure and retirement laws so as 
to protect the status of teachers; adoption of 
minimum-salary laws and provisions for leaves 
of absence; revision and improvement of state 
certification standards. 


4. Teacher education—Revision and enrichment of 
preservice teacher education; integration of teach- 
er education with systematic state and local sur- 
veys of teacher supply and demand; provision for 
the recruitment of competent young people; pro- 
motion of in-service education programs. 


5. Build public esteem—Enlistment of the coopera- 
tion of all lay groups in increasing the free par- 
ticipation of teachers in community affairs; recog- 
nition of the importance of the teacher’s work in 
building a nation of free men. 


6. Eternal vigilance—Continuous study and adapta- 
ion of state legislation and local administration 
to keep finance and teacher personnel procedures 
abreast of the changing interests and needs of 
education. 








WASHINGTON STATE 


stands near the top in the treatment of its 
teachers. 


Good Opportunities 
Excellent Salaries 
Good Tenure 
Splendid Retirement 
Liberal Certification 
Adequate Equipment 
Ideal Climate 


For further information write to 
WASHINGTON TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 
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Commission on Curricular Problems 


And Research 


A Progress Report 


HE Commission on Curricular Prob- 

lems and Research of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has given consideration to the 
problem of reconversion which faces it 
in postwar Southern education. During 
the war years, its activities, as were all 
those of the Association, were held to a 
minimum. A great many of their recent 
contributions have been necessarily re- 
lated to the war effort. During this time, 
however, the chief undertaking of the 
Commission—the Southern Study—was 
completed. This major undertaking re- 
sulted in a number of significant reports 
by individual schools participating in the 
Study and a final report by the staff. In 
normal years the completion of a major 
study such as this would have meant a 
great deal of discussion, interest, and 
action by a number of schools and col- 
leges as the findings were reviewed and 
evaluated. This opportunity for the 
maximum realization of the findings and 
values of the Southern Study may be 
irretrievably lost as one of those in- 
tangible casualties of the war. Certain- 
ly, all that can be done to retrieve that 
opportunity should be the concern of the 
Commission and of the colleges and sec- 
ondary schools which compose the 
Southern Association. 

This much, however, is clear. The 
emergence from the war and the comple- 
tion of the Southern Study brings the 
Commission to the point of rethinking, 
planning and formulating its long-time, 
continuing program of service to and 
through the colleges and schools com- 
posing the Southern Association. The 


Exuis F. HARTFORD 
Coordinating Agent 
Commission on Curricular Problems 
and Research 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
6 

Commission is concerned that it shall 
meet its responsibilities, that it be ready 
to perform those research and service 
functions for the Association it may have 
to do, and that it shall fulfill the role in 
Southern education which peculiarly be- 
longs to it as a regional agency. 

In other words, this Commission is 
concerned that its reconversion be in 
terms of the mission it should undertake 
and the contribution it should make to 
education in the South. 

The problem of reconversion to post- 
war education is a concern of many other 
regional groups—associations, commis- 
sions, committees, councils, and societies 
—interested in various educational pro- 
grams and problems of the South. The 
Commission believes that a necessary 
step in the reconversion is an effective 
mobilization of all regional educational 
agencies in order that a concerted, co- 
operative attack may be made upon the 
problems which must be solved in this 
region. 

The Commission has given considera- 
tion to this opportunity with a view to 
more effective correlation of its own ac- 
tivities and program with those already 
in progress. Conversely, it was felt that 
any assistance it could provide in the 
way of encouraging more effective co- 
ordination among the regional programs 
of education would meet with a ready 
response. 

Accordingly, the Commission has ar- 
ranged for a coordinating agent and 
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office to be maintained as a part-time 
representative of its Executive Commit- 
tee. This office began to function on 
January 4, 1946. The first instruction 
to the agent was that a brief survey be 
made of the regional groups which are at 
work upon educational problems, re- 
search, and studies in the South and that 
a report be made to the Commission. 
That report entitled A Roll Call of 
Southern Educational Groups has been 
completed. Copies are available upon 
request to the coordinating agent. 

The distribution of the Southern Study 


Report has been arranged by the Com- 
mission. The report was published by 
installments in issues of the Southern 
Association Quarterly for February and 
August, 1946. Bound copies of a re- 
print have been prepared for free dis- 
tribution to all member colleges and 
secondary schools of the Southern As- 
sociation. Additional copies are avail- 
able for sale at $1.25 per copy. Orders 
with checks drawn to the Southern As- 
sociation should be addressed to the co- 
ordinating agent. 


The Commission has available for free 
distribution a limited number of copies 
of booklets prepared by two high schools 
which participated in the Southern Study. 
The reports prepared by the staffs of 
Lafayette (Ky.) High School and the 
Parker District (S.C.) High School will 
be given to schools which are engaged in 
curriculum study and programs for the 
improvement of instruction. Requests 
addressed to the coordinating agent with 
a statement concerning the interests of 
the school staff in improving its program 
will be honored as long as copies are 
available. 


The foregoing information concerning 
materials available to Southern educa- 
tional institutions and groups is offered 
by the Commission in the hope that it 
will be found useful to those who are 
concerned with educational problems. 

Plans for studies in cooperation with 
certain other regional groups are being 
initiated. The Commission welcomes 
suggestions concerning the type of pro- 
grams and activities it should undertake 
in the immediate future. 





The Need For More 
And Better Teachers 


NE OF America’s most shameful and 
O inexcusable situations of today is 
the need for more and better teachers for 
our citizens of tomorrow. We are facing 
a frightful period in the history of our 
so-called progress where there will be a 
wide gap in the intelligence and educa- 
tion of our future citizens; where we will 
slip backwards into barbaric tendencies, 
because of improperly trained minds, 
warped personalities, and a general de- 
pletion of intelligence due to the lack of 


March, 


SALLY SOUTHER 


Freshman Student 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


trained instructors. In this day espe- 
cially do we need more culture, more 
socialized minds, and more higher learn- 
ing. These qualities are vital since the 
war has left its mark on the minds of 
people and the future calls for deep, in- 
telligent thinking because it will be an 
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age of scientific research and new in- 
ventions. 

And the most terrible thing about it is 
that this is not a temporary state of af- 
fairs. Statistics show that 2,500,000 
babies were born in 1946. If thirty 
pupils are considered an average class, 
this means that in 1952, 83,000 first 
grade teachers alone will be needed. Ed- 
ucators call it an emergency—but is any- 
thing being done to relieve this emergen- 
cy? Are thousands of young people 
flocking to the teachers’ colleges prepar- 
ing to be trained instructors? The an- 
swer is no. Western Kentucky State 
Teachers’ College reports that there are 
less than fifty enrolled who intend to 
make teaching their life-time work. At 
the University of Cincinnati last June 
the pitifully small number of one hun- 
dred seventy-six graduated who had 
majored in education, while over nine 
hundred applications for teachers were 
received. 

The question is—— why aren’t more 
people interested in this most important 
field of work? The answer lies in the 
fact that there is something wrong with 
the thinking and reasoning of somebody 
somewhere in the educational field. 
While a unionized laboring man, fasten- 
ing a bucket to the end of a rope every 
time it is lowered from a roof, with the 
equivalent of a third grade education, is 
making as high as $300 monthly, the 
principal of a grade and high school with 
four years of college and the responsi- 
bility of ten teachers and five hundred 
students is still receiving as little as the 
mere pittance of $175 per month before 
income tax is deducted. 

During the war Boone County lost 
75% of its qualified teachers to war 
plants, since it is so near Cincinnati. 
Since then living conditions have gone 
up, forcing them to still seek positions 





that pay salaries that offset these higher 
living costs. And most teachers who did 
remain in the teaching profession felt 
that they were making a great sacrifice. 


What did the great educators of Amer- 
ica, with their brilliant minds, reason- 
ing ability, and business sense, do about 
this situation? Did they throw their unit- 
ed influence in favor of increasing the 
salaries of qualified teachers in order to 
hold them in this important profession to 
insure our future against a flock of im- 
beciles being turned out into the world? 
Again the answer is no. Instead, they 
lowered the standards of the qualified 
teacher and admitted every “Tom, Dick, 
and Harry” into the school room and 
called him a teacher. The superintend- 
ent of schools in one county had such a 
shortage of teachers the last minute be- 
fore school opened that he jokingly 
stated that he was hiring persons for 
teachers who, the only time they had 
ever been in a high school, had come 
to attend a class play. What kind of 
a teacher would a person in this or a 
similar category make? It is a slam in 
the face of qualified teachers to teach in 
the same school with teachers of this sort, 
and gives no inducement whatsoever for 
them to acquire more training. The Su- 
perintendent of Boone County Schools 
said recently, “If teachers do not come 
up to qualified requirements, I’m in fa- 
vor of closing the doors. The children 
would be far better off than to be sub- 
jected to such haphazard teaching meth- 
ods.” How can a teacher with no train- 
ing, lead the childish mind of a first 
grade student along the right paths of 
thinking, so that he will be properly 
socialized and his little mind led along 
the right paths of analytic reasoning so 
that he can explore the great unknown 
world of writing, reading, and learning 
with eagerness and great anticipation? 
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Each grade is supposed to be a step for- 
ward. When a step is missed, there is 
no progress forward. Any grade, it 
doesn’t matter which, if not properly 
supervised by someone interested in the 
growth and development of children, will 
leave a wide gap in a child’s life. And 
if grade after grade is skimmed over 
half-heartedly by disinterested teachers, 
a frightfully large gap is created in a 
child’s life and his idle mind will turn 
to other ways to seek expression. Juve- 
nile delinquency will soar and then an 
adult wave of crime will sweep the na- 
tion. 


What can be done about this most “un- 
American” attitude towards teaching that 
has developed? The most tangible an- 
swer, of course, would be to raise teach- 
ers’ salaries. As one great educator 
stated recently, “Although the joy and 


satisfaction received from teaching by 
one who really loves his profession more 
than offset the small amount of money 
received, they do not buy the bread that 
goes on the table, and many people who 
have stayed in the field have to have a 
side-line with which to make a living.” 
This brings up another important 
question — where is the money coming 
from for higher salaries? The most 
logical answer that educators have sug- 
gested to date is higher taxes. They 
have suggested a state educational tax 
distributed equally among counties, and 
they have even gone so far to suggest a 
fund from the federal government to help 
out poorer counties. But in the mean- 
time, it cannot be emphasized enough 
that young men and women must be 
trained to teach and trained according 
to high standards in order to preserve 
the future of our nation and the world. 














WORKBOOKS in ARITHMETIC 
By Clark—Smith—Dewey 


A new series for grades 3 to 6. Skillfully built to extend meanings and 
improve skills through varied practice. For use with modern courses 
of study to supplement text or class instruction. For a strong founda- 
tion in grades 1 and 2 use My First and My Second Number Books. 


Atways GuLap To HEAR From You 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE 
Kentucky Representative 
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JUST ARRIVED 


A large shipment of materials for velour front curtains, cyclorama en- 


sembles and velour window draperies to beautify your auditorium. 





WE 
INSTALL 


Our stage specialist, Mr. John P. Voorhees, will be glad to give you cost 


estimates without charge. Prompt deliveries are assured. 








WIRE, PHONE OR WRITE TODAY 








National Film Service 
National School Supply Co. of Kentucky 


423 W. Breckinridge Ave. Phone JAckson 6501 Louisville 3, Ky. 


BALEIGH, N. C. NEW YORK, N. Y. RICHMOND, VA. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
and interesting 





FOSTER 
Song Book... 


FOR CLASSROOM AND 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 


The Stephen Foster Memorial makes this new 
book, “Songs of Stephen Foster’’, available to 
you so that American children may become more 
familiar with and enjoy learning and singing these 
widely-loved melodies — so much a part of this 
country’s song-literature. There are 41 songs in all. 


INTERESTED as you are in teaching American history 
and music, the Foster Memorial suggests that the 
folk tunes in this new song book, accompanied by 
two authoritative, illustrated booklets on his life, 
work and times, may come to your aid in a num- 
ber of ways. 


THis Foster song book has been prepared especially 
for schools and general use, and two pages of 
suggestions for arrangement of songs are included. 


FOR THIS new book, ‘‘Songs of Stephen Foster’’, 
and accompanying two booklets about him (in class- 
room quantities if desired) and for any information 
about this American composer, you are cordially in- 
vited to write Mr. Fletcher Hodges, Jr., Curator, 
Stephen Foster Memorial, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as mil- 
lions of people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 


Wrigley‘s 
Spearmint 
Gum Is your 





standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction, AB-136 
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The Prose and Poetry Series 
Merits the Highest Praise 


Beginning in Grade 4, The 
PROSE AND POETRY Series ex- 
tends through high school. Its 
studied continuity prepares the 
student with a rich and expanding 
literary background for his place 
in a world society. 


The Complete Series 
Grade 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 


4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys 7 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures 8 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America - 1 
PROSE AND POETRY of Englund 12 


Workbooks . . . Teachers’ Manuals 
Elective Units 


Write for further information 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


The L. W. Singer Building 


Syracuse, | €i)) New York 





REPRESENTED BY 
ROGER BARKER 
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DIRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—Apron Doran, Wingo 

First Vice-President—Miss SHELIA Jounson, Ft. Thomas 
Second Vice-President—Miss Marcaret Watt, Stearns 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








TERM EXPIRES 
Apron Doran, Wingo, Chairman........... June 30, 1947 
J. O. Lewis, Mayfield June 30, 1948 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville................ ...June 30, 1947 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown ....J une 30, 1948 
Warren Peyton, Hartford......................- June 30, 1947 
Mrs. MarcueritE Fow.er 
1207 Larue Ave., Louisville (9)......... June 30, 1947 

















TERM EXPIRES 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1948 
Heman H. McGurre, Grayson............... ...J une 30, 1947 
M. C. Napier, Hazard June 30, 1949 
P. H. Hopkins, Somerset June 30, 1949 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington...... ...-..-.-J une 30, 1947 
James T. ALTON, Vine Grove..............-..-. June 30, 1947 


Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BrooKeER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Finst Distaicr: 


President—D. T. Cooper, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Szconp District: 


President—O. W. Wallace, Calhoun 
Secretary Pro tem—Joseph E. Luckett, Henderson 


Tauren Distaicr: 


President—Samuel Alexander, Burkesville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 


Fovara Distaict: 
President—Robert E. Woosley, Leitchfield 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Firra Disraicr: 
President—Mrs. J. T. Highfield, Newcastle 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 


Uprer Cumsertanp Distaict: 
President—Woodson Smith, Harlan 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville 


Mipote Cumsertanp Distaict: 
President—Miss Margaret Wait, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E, Losey, West Somerset 


Uprer Kentucky River Distaict: 
President—Arnold Rose, Campton 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Easrzan District: 
President—W. O. Pelfrey, West Liberty 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Nortaean Distaicr: 
President—T. K. Stone, Carrollton 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


Centra District: 
President—Boswell B. Hodgkin, Winchester 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Agricultural Education 
President—Joe Towery, Daviess County High School, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 
Chemistry Teachers, Association of 
President—Dr. G. L. Corley, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 


Classical Association, Kentucky 


President—Sister Mary Emily, Nazareth College, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
Secretary—Hazel Girvin, Newport H. S., Newport, Kentucky. 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 


President—Mre. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Avenue, Lexington 
Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, 117 Woodland Ave., Lexington 


Colleges, Department of 
Commission on Universities and Colleges: 
President—Conway Boatman, Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 
Secretary—James H. Hewlett, Dean of Centre College, Dan- 
ville; Ky. 
Commission or. Secondary Schools: 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins. 
Secretary—H. L. Davis, Lafayette H. S., Lexington. 





Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—Mrs. Mary Rudy Clark, 406 West Eighth Street, 
Owensboro 


Secretary—Ruth Jones, 315 North Sixth Street, Mayfield 
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Elementary Education, Department of 


President—E. N. Norsworthy, Supervisor 
Harlan County Schools, Harlan 


Secretary—Jeanette Pates, Ashland School, Lexington 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—A, J. Beeler, duPont Manual Training H. S., 
Louisville 


Secretary—L. C. Gardner, Louisville Male H.S., Louisville 


Fine Arts, Department of 


Art Section: 
President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H.S., Covington 
Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 
Louisville 
Music Section: 
President—Robert B. Griffith, duPont Manual H.S., 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mary Elizabeth Roberts, Murray 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Margaret Rowboth Lafay H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—Nancy Miller, Ashland Junior College, Ashland 
Guidance Section : 
President—James A. Cawood, Harlan, Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Davis, Lafayette School, Lexington 33, Ky. 
Home Economics Education 
President—Helen Gardiner, Simon Kenton School, 


Independence 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann L. Hale, Hawesville 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, Henry Clay H. S., 

Lexington 

Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 

President—President W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 

Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 

President—Dr. F. W. Warburton, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

Secretary—Carl E. Adams, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 

Psychological Association, Kentucky 
No report 

Science Teachers, Conference of 
No report . 

Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science, Teaching of 
No report 

Secondary Education, Department of 
President—E. H. Matthews, Auburn 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 


President—Archie Riehl, Henderson 
Secretary—Emma J. Woerner, Atherton H. S., Louisville 


Social Studies, Kentucky Council for the 
President—Lucile Chapman, Ashland 
Secretary—Mildred Tibbits, Elizabethtown 


Speech, Teachers of 


No report 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Frank Hood, Georgetown 
Secretary—Mrs. Nell McN . Mt. Sterling 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky 
Association of 
President—Katherine Evans, Richmond 
Secretary—Martha V. Shipman, Uni 
Lexington 


Trades and Industries 
President—Carlos E. Burkhead, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Bernard Fagan, Fayette County Vocational School, 
Lexington 








L. 
ity of K Ys 


Vocational Education, Department of 
President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, 

Louisville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—John M. Ridgway, 120 Walton Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President-—Dr. A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Margaret Bell Humphreys, University of Kentucky, 
xington 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Department of 
President—President A. A. Page, Pikeville College, Pikeville, 
Kentucky. 
Secretary—President Lewis A. Piper, Kentucky Female Orphan 
School, Midway, Ky. 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Marguerite Reasor, Highland it.. 8. S. Louisville 
Secretary—Margaret Evans, Ow H Ow: 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 
President—Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, 
Louisville 6 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
No report 


Health and Physical Education, Kentucky 
President—Hambleton Tapp, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
Secretary—Margaret Sheegogg, Halleck Hall, Louisville 





K. E. A. Puanninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 


John Fred Williams, Frankfor January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Canepnnen..oeee 30, 1948 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville June 30, 1947 
J. A. Caywood, Cov June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1949 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville. June 30, 1947 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lackigeen-teee 30, 1947 
Ted Sanford, H June 30, 1948 
Adron Doran, Wingo, President 
. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 




















Industrial Arts 
President—N. G. Deniston, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—E. O. Eiken, 614 Wataga Drive, Louisville 6 
International Relations Section 
No report 
Library Group Conference 
President—Clarica Williams, Belfry 
Secretary—Esther E. Mason, 2523 Montgomery Street, 
Louisville 12 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, 1434 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Secretary—Miss Helen Browning, 206 W. Oak Street, 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 
School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. E. W. Potter, Russell 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 
Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—James A. Cawood, Harlan, Kentucky. 
Secretary—John S. Reed, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—Sara Rives, 25 E. 7th St., Covington” 
Secretary—Lillian Boyd, Franklin 
Visual Education Association 
President—Olga Schmutz, 2429 Carolina Avenue, 
Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mary Rees Land, University of K k 
Lexington 





Boarp or Trustees or TeacHers’ Retirement System: 








TIME EXPIRES 

Mary, J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
June 30, 1950 
L. c. Curry, Bowling Green June 30, 1948 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan June 30, 1947 





John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 

Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort January 1, 1948 
T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort.........January 1, 1948 
Morton Walker, Manual High School, Louisville...._™.June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 








Commission on ProrgssionaL Erxics 











TIME EXPIRES TIME EXPIRES 

Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville... June 30, 1947 Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson June 30, 1950 

Holland Rose, Benton June 30, 1948 H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 
Adron Doran (ex-officio), Wingo 
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BOOK LOOKS 











NON-FICTION 

EXPERIMENT IN REBELLION by Clif- 
ford Dowdey. Doubleday. $3.75. Readers 
of the author’s novels “Bugles Blow No More” 
and “Tidewater” are aware of his knowledge 
of the Civil War period and of his ability at 
narration. Now lovers of history, particu- 
larly of the South, become doubly assured of 
those two qualities and in large measure. 
This is a book of the Confederacy, the War 
Between the States, Richmond, and most of all 
of Jefferson Davis. A good view of the time, 
the place, and the problem as seen through the 
focus of the man who dominated the entire 
scene and movement. Since Clifford Dowdey 
knows how to write, he has invested his de- 
tailed historical research and data with a 
sense of the dramatic and living with the re- 
sult an exciting bit of reading, made com- 
plete with pictures, an index, and a lengthy 
bibliography. 

TO MASTER, A LONG GOODNIGHT by 
Brion Gysin. Creative Age Press. $3. This 
is the unusual story of Josiah Henson, the in- 
spiration for Harriet Beecher Stowe’s immor- 
tal creation of Uncle Tom. He was a slave 
who escaped to Canada and eventually trav- 
eled to England and over the United States, 
visiting important personages of the day. In 
addition to telling this story the author pre- 
sents a picture of modern White-Negro rela- 
tionships in the form of an indictment and 
analysis. 


SHAKESPEARE ARRANGED FOR MOD.- 
ERN READING edited by Frank W. Cady 
and Van H. Cartmell. Illustrations by Rock- 
well Kent. Doubleday. $5. A completely 
new idea is utilized here in the presentation 
of all the major plays of Shakespeare, “in 
shortened form . . . designed for the reader 
who wants to know what the plays are about 
and sample the best of Shakespeare.” The 
plan is to present necessary background mate- 
rial in summarized form in the words of the 
editors and to include the significant speeches 


Edited by A. J. Beeler, Jr. 


by Shakespeare in the proper places. The 
plays seem to lose nothing insofar as story 
and dramatic technique are concerned, and 
they gain a clearness and simplicity which 
should make them popular with readers un- 
familiar with Shakespeare’s special kind of art. 
A brilliant job of editing has been done, and 
the illustrations are the kind to be looked at 
again and again. 
TEXTBOOKS 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY: 
Reviewed by Marian M. Walsh 

“Teaching English Usage” by Dr. Robert C. 
Pooley.* Any publication from Dr. Pooley, 
Professor of English, University of Wisconsin, 
and former president of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, has long been wel- 
comed by progressive teachers of our native 
tongue. This, his most recent contribution, 
is the result of “twenty years of reading, 
teaching and writing in the fascinating area of 
English usage,” as he states in the preface, 
offers rich reward to teachers, both beginners 
and veterans, struggling with gross English 
errors at any of the three levels in our school 
systems. By all odds, the most helpful section 
for classroom teachers is “Procedure in Teach- 
ing Usage.” Diagnosis of difficulties, appli- 
cation of usage skills and evaluation of the 
work at year’s end will furnish practical aids 
for improvement, undergirded by sound teach- 
ing principles. Expression derived from life 
experiences of boys and girls, rather than the 
too-frequent artificialities in texts, a simple 
effective plan for cumulative error record 
cards and a full bibliography represent only 
a few of the most promising suggestions for 
teachers who plan to use this book of extra- 
ordinary merit. As one of the foremost 
authorities on the question of usage, Dr. 
Pooley has again proved his right to such a 


position in his latest volume. 





* Dr. Pooley will appear on the program of the 
Kentucky Council of Teachers of English during ihe 
convention of the Kentucky Education Association 
on April 16, 17 and I8, 1947. 
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James W. Colvin 
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ees H. L. Smith 
NI icant Leonard C. Taylor 
ae Earl C. Roberts 
; «> «ds Eee C. W. Hume 
*Stanford J. T. Embry 
Schools and Colleges President 


Masonic Home School Faculty....D. B. Caswell 
Western State Teachers College Faculty 
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in ARITHMETIC 


These workbooks may be used with 











ESSENTIAL DRILL and PRACTICE 


For Grade 3 through 8 — With Standardized Tests : 


Abundant drill and practice in computation and 
problem solving fix skills and develop understanding. 
any series of 
arithmetic texts. Their regular use has raised stand- 
ards of pupil achievement in thousands of schools. 
Essential Drill and Practice in Arithmetic carries a 
testing program developed from more than twenty 
years experience and from or of testings. 


By Lennes and Traver 











Grades 3 to 6, each $0.40 
Grades 7 and 8, each 0.4 
ARITHMETIC READINESS 
Parts 1 and 2 
FOR GRADES ONE AND TWO 
Part One $0.28 
Part Two 0.40 








Arithmetic Readiness prepares pupils for any third grade arithmetic text. The simpler combina- 
tions are developed against the pupils’ background of experience with numbers. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St. 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





March, Nineteen 
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SCHOOL MEN! 


| 

| 
Superintendents — Principals — Outstanding Teachers | 
UNUSUAL VACATION OPPORTUNITY | 


Due to the unprecedented demand for the new postwar Compton’s * — we are planning 
an extensive expansion program in 1947. We feel that every school head should have 
an opportunity to have this finest of Compton’s in his classrooms. 


We are anxious to contact those men who consider their vacation well in advance — | 
men who seek not only INCOME but a position that will allow them to use their train. 





Our SCHOOL SERVICE Division has openings for a limited number of men in Ken- 

tucky. School men with no previous sales experience made from $200 to $500 per 

month during 1946 vacation; experienced vacation salesmen from $300 to $800 per | 
month. With restrictions lifted and demand increasing, 1947 PROMISES EVEN | 
GREATER RETURNS! 
Write now for full details of this unusual opportunity — giving age, experience, train- | 
ing — choice of territory and date available. A car, of course, is required. 


S. JONES, Vice President | 

F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
| 

| 

= 





1000 North Dearborn Street Chicago 10, Illinois 


*See full page advertisement with state ger’s name elsewhere in this issue. 




















The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s the sort of com- 
ment that makes hotel 
keeping fun. It’s froma 
recent guest. 

**To me, the heart-warming hos- 
pitality of the Brown is a very real 
expression of the spirit of the 
South. Each visit I am charmed 
again by the excellence of service 
and cuisine. My congratulations 


to you and your splendid staff.°? 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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CL Fine Ct 


Music is but one of 27 departments in 
the U. K. College of Arts and Sciences. 
In every department the student is thor- 
oughly trained in his field of interest 
so he may lead a happy, useful life and 
contribute his share of leadership in 


social, intellectual, economic, and politi- 





cal advancement. 


Facts about the College of Arts & Sciences 


Courses in the arts and sciences were offered when the state university 
opened its doors, in 1866, with an enrollment of 190 men students. Today 
the College of Arts and Sciences offers courses leading to the following 
degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, A.B. in Journalism, B.S. 
in Industrial Chemistry, B.S. in Library Science, A.B. in Music, and B.S. 
in Medical Technology. Its departments are grouped into four divisions: 
Literature, Philosophy and the Arts; Social Studies; Physical Sciences; 


and Biological Sciences. 


Summer Quarter Opens June 16 
For Information About Courses Offered, Write to 


The Registrar 
University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 
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